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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—_»——__ 

With the ““Sprctator” of Saturday, October 10th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 
the date of publication. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 


HE Vienna correspondent of the Standard vouches for a 
story which, if true, is the strongest testimony yet received 
to the genuineness of the German Emperor’s desire for peace. 
He was dining with the Archduke Albrecht at Goffritz, after 
the Austrian manceuvres, when some one at table raised the 
question of the expediency of refusing a suspected enemy 
time tq collect his strength. The Emperor, raising his voice, 
said: “I strongly believe that the enormous responsibility 
which war in our time imposes must override all theories 
adopted in military science. I would not begin a war if I 
knew that, by delaying it, I could secure a single year, nay, a 
single month, of peace, trusting in the success of my good 
cause, even if chances were equal on both sides, and there were 
no previous advantage. on mine. There is much to be gained 
in having several months more of peace.” Germany, in fact, 
will only invade when attacked, a most reassuring decision, 
when we remember that even Count von Moltke, who was no 
hothead, recommended an early attack on Russia. 


The German Emperor, advised, it is said, by Prince Hohen- 
lohe and Count Munster, has decreed the relaxation of the 
passport rules in Alsace-Lorraine. Indeed, except as against 
soldiers, they may be said to be abolished. They were im- 
posed to punish France for clamouring against Germany, 
and made more strict because the Parisians were impertinent 
to the Empress Frederick. They benefited the Empire in no 
way, and they harassed the people of the Reichsland, who 
could neither trade in freedom nor see their friends beyond 
the frontier. The innkeepers, in particular, were nearly ruined. 
The Alsatians are greatly delighted by the decree, and it has 
been well received even in Paris, where it is taken as a sign of 
amity, and a proof that the Emperor, in spite of his Erfurt 
speech, has no bitterness against France. It is probable that 
its single motive was to give an impulse to trade. 





The news of the week from China is not reassuring. A 
plot has been discovered to seize the arsenal at Foochow, and 
it is believed that even Shanghai, the greatest of the ports 
open to foreigners, is threatened. The agitation is spreading 
throughout the Valley of the Yang-tse, and the Government 
18 nearly powerless, the bravest section of the soldiery, who 
come from Huanan, sympathising with the discontent. Indeed, 





they are accused of overt mutiny at Ichang. Under these 
circumstances, the Governments of Great Britain, Germany, 
France, and the United States, have agreed to act together to 
protect Europeans, and, if needful, to compel the Imperial 
Government to use force in suppressing anti-foreign riots. 
The Russian Government alone holds aloof, alleging un- 
willingness to quarrel with an ally with which it has 
such intimate relations. That is rather an ominous with- 
drawal. If the Government of China is sincere, the foreign 
Powers can protect their subjects with gunboats; but the 
Russian statesmen obviously distrust its sincerity. Otherwise 
they would perceive that Europe, in menacing the agitators, 
is protecting, not coercing, the Government in Pekin. It is 
difficult for foreigners to see clearly what is brewing in China, 
but the signs are those which usually precede rebellion. 


Ex-President Balmaceda has passed sentence on himself, 
and on Saturday last he executed himself with a revolver. It 
appears that after his defeat he fled from Santiago, hoping to 
reach one of his steamers at a point along the coast. The 
steamer, however, failed him, and, returning to the capital, he 
took refuge in the Argentine Legation, Sefor Uriburu, the 
Argentine Minister, being his old friend. Seftor Uriburu 
advised him to surrender, and the Junta, which governs Chili, 
offered him protection and a fair trial. The ex-President, 
however, did not believe in fair trials, and was afraid of the 
populace, which he felt sure would tear him limb from limb. 
He therefore shot himself. In the letters he left behind, he 
reasserts the purity of his motives and the constitutional 
character of his action; but he does not deny the cruelties 
alleged against him, only declaring that his followers acted 
without his instructions. That is the regular excuse of the 
true “tyrants,” to which class Balmaceda certainly belonged. 
The people of Santiago, who had obeyed him implicitly, broke 
into excesses of delight at hearing of his death, and the city 


.| was as fully illuminated because he had committed suicide as 


it would have been had he been victorious. 


Mr. J. Morley has commenced the campaign of the Recess 
from the Liberal side, but the speech he delivered at Cam- 
bridge on Monday is not very satisfying. He satirised the 
Liberal Unionists, and prophesied their extinction, and denied 
the success of the Government in foreign policy and in 
Ireland. By remaining in Egypt they made England vulner- 
able, and by favouring the Triple Alliance they developed 
counter alliances, which would ultimately be dangerous to 
peace and to Great Britain. Their concession of County 
Councils to Ireland would only produce incessant collisions 
between those Councils and the non-Nationalist supervising 
Board in Dublin, and therefore increase the Irish work in 
Parliament,—a criticism probably correct. He denied 
strongly that the Home-rule programme had been rele- 
gated to a subordinate position, and declared that, failing 
it, Parliament would be occupied for the next ten years 
with petty Irish affairs. Nevertheless, he devoted much 
of his speech to the Labour Question, denouncing once 
more the Hight-Hours Bill as a “ramrod thrust into the 
delicate and complex machinery of British industry,” but 
holding out grand hopes that the District Councils would 


‘remedy labourers’ grievances, improve cottages, and cover 


(lds now abandoned to thistles with “golden grain.” The 
“ vivification of villages” is obviously to be the next “cry.” 








On Monday it was announced that Sir James Fergusson 
had been appointed Postmaster General. The appointment 
is probably as good a one as could have been made at the 
moment, for there is no inspired administrator available, and 
Sir James Fergusson is, at any rate, a good official and a good 
answerer of questions. The Treasury Bench baiters will, 
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indeed, find his unimpassioned doggedness much less to their 
mind than Mr. Raikes’ quick-wittedness. The latter was 
always “rising,” but Sir James Fergusson can be as irrespon- 
sive to the tormentor as a jelly-fish, —witness Mr. Labouchere’s 
unavailing attempts to heckle him over the Triple Alliance. 
The appointment causes a vacancy in North-East Manchester, 
and as Sir James only won by a majority of 327 in 1886, there 
is not much margin for accidents. It is to be noted that the 
constituency, which embraces Ancoats—the poorest quarter of 
Manchester—has more Irish voters than any other in England, 
with the exception of the Scotland Division of Liverpool and 
North Manchester. There are at present two thousand Irish- 
men on the register. Of these some two hundred only are 
Parnellites, but they are at bitter feud with the McCarthyites, 
and are not unlikely to abstain. If they do, Sir James Fer- 
gusson’s friends should have no cause for anxiety. Mr Scott, 
the editor of the Manchester Guardian, who contested the 
Division unsuccessfully in 1886, is again to fight it for the 
Home-rulers. He is a popular candidate, and he will no doubt 
find the backing of the Guardian a very considerable help. 


On Wednesday, Lord Knutsford addressed a meeting at 
Saxmundham, in Suffolk, held in furtherance of his son’s 
candidature. After praising Lord Salisbury for the successful 
apportionment of unappropriated Africa which he had carried 
through, Lord Knutsford dealt with Mr. Morley’s utterance 
as to Egypt :—* He did not wish more. than any one else that 
this country should remain in Egypt longer than was neces- 
sary, but what he most strongly objected to was scuttling out 
of that country before the work undertaken by English power 
and influence had been accomplished. That work, it was 
admitted even by their opponents, had been of the greatest 
possible advantage to the people of Egypt of all classes; and 
the work they had undertaken ought not to be relinquished 
until the reforms they had initiated and a strong Government 
were established in that country.” After expressing his thanks 
to President Kriiger for the way in which he had stopped the 
threatened Boer Trek, Lord Knutsford defended himself from 
the charge of inconsistency in regard to Free Education. He 
still does not believe it the best system, but accepts it as being 
in accordance with the popular will, and so “a closed ques- 
tion.” He evidently considers that it was bound to come, and 
that therefore it was best done by a Conservative Government 
who could protect the Voluntary schools. In running over the 
benefits conferred on the country by the present Government, 
he mentioned that there are a hundred thousand more allot- 
ments in existence now than there were in 1886, and that the new 
Act may be expected to yield still greater results. The speech 
was a thoroughly sensible one; but it is evident that the 
politicians, like the journalists, are suffering from some curious 
sterility of ideas. 


Mr. H. O. Arnold Forster has started on another crusade. 
He helped greatly to improve the condition of the Navy, and 
now he wants to improve that of the Army. He declares 
that :—“ Our cavalry are without horses, our artillery without 
guns or train, our infantry battalions are, I firmly believe, 
becoming worse each year. The Militia is a patent and recog- 
nised fraud; while the Yeomanry has ceased to exist as a 
military force.” Mr. Arnold Forster states that his intention 
at present is only to call attention to the subject, and he will 
give details by-and-bye; but of course his success will depend 
upon his details. If he can fairly frighten the country, he 
will get a reform thus far, that better wages being offered and 
less worry inflicted, the Army will get better men; but of full 
reform we are hopeless until after a great defeat. Till then 
we shall never abolish the dual system, which s the root of 
evil, or get a permanent chief responsible for everything, and 
sitting in both Houses by right of office. The Parliamentary 
system will create a force, as we see in the Navy, and the 
Royal system will create one, as we see in Germany; but our 
muddle of the two can and will create nothing but confusion. 


On Monday the Roman papers published the text of a 
letter addressed by the Pope to the Archbishops and Bishops 
in the German Empire and in Austria-Hungary, condemning 
the practice of duelling. The Pope condemns duelling as not 
only anti-Christian, but contrary to reason and common- 
sense :—“ If even the challenger in a duel is victor, all reason- 
able persons will admit that he has merely proved that he is 








the stronger man of the two, or the better fencer, but 
certainly not the more honourable man.” General Grant, in 
his “ Memoirs,” uses a characteristically shrewd argument 
against duelling of a similar kind. He says he can under. 
stand hating a man badly enough to want to kill him, but not 
badly enough to give him a chance of killing you. In spite, 
however, of the common-sense arguments, we doubt if duelling 
on the Continent will be stopped by Papal intervention. Its 
comparative safety—European duelling, taken as a whole, is 
about as dangerous as Rugby football—has given it a new 
lease of life. The Pope, it is to be noted, refuses ip 
any way to recognise the distinction drawn in many 
countries between duelling in the Army and duelling 
among civilians. The “pretext that duelling is to the 
advantage of military bravery,” he holds absurd. “That 
which is legally prohibited is essentially different from that 
which is morally prohibited, and that which is morally pro- 
hibited should never be tolerated by law im any class of 
society.” The Pope concludes by recommending young men 
to form an association against duelling. The Pope has shown 
no small courage in issuing this, his latest Encyclical, for it 
is the nobles, the class most faithful and devoted to the 
Papacy, who will think themselves injured by the attempt to 
stop duelling in Catholic countries. 


On Wednesday, at the Dockers’ Congress now being held at 
Hull, Mr. Tom Mann delivered his presidential address. There 
has been an improvement in their condition, but many of the 
dockers, he declares, are still at times called on to work ninety 
or more hours per week. “ Railway men were still working 
from twenty to forty-five hours on a stretch, and some chemical 
workers were compelled by the force of capitalism to work 
seven shifts a week, of twelve hours per shift, under un- 
healthy and inhuman conditions, that to merely hear them 
mentioned made one’s blood curdle.” Mr. Mann further 
insisted “that trade unionists should purchase only trade- 
union-made goods.” If Trade Unionism was to com- 
plete its work, it must bring about such changes in their 
industrial system as should throw the burden, if there 
must be a burden, upon the whole community, and not 
upon one or two unfortunate sections. “To reduce the 
hours of labour would not bring about a change, for if an 
eight-hours day were passed the Baltic would still freeze and 
fashions would change. It was not practical to give these 
workers a wage that would keep them while they were not at 
work, but there should be municipal workshops, under 
Government legislation, to which people out of work could 
go.” We confess to finding it impossible to understand what 
Mr. Mann really wants. We expect he hardly knows himself, 
but’ has a vague feeling that if it only would, the State could 
make everyone comfortable, and he therefore proposes muni- 
cipal workshops. He should read the accounts of the Paris’ 
workshops in 1848. Unless he persuades himself that human 
nature is different on the other side of the Channel, their 
failure ought to convince him of the hopelessness of any such 
scheme. Mr. Mann ended by announcing his resignation of 
the Presidency.of the Union, and his intention of standing for 
the post of Secretary to the Amalgamated Engineers. 


The Times of Tuesday gives the text of the Bill for splitting 
Queensland into three Home-rule Provinces, with a united 
Central Government, which Sir Samuel Griffith recently laid 
upon the table of the Assembly. It is doubtless quite right 
that the Southern, Central, and Northern Districts should be 
made autonomous, but their union can only be a temporary 
measure,—can only last, that is, till the Australian Common- 
wealth is ready to receive them as Provinces. For this reason 
the scheme of Government now proposed ought to approximate 
as nearly as possible to that which will be adopted for the Com- 
monwealth. If that is done, the Provinces will naturally fall 
into line when Federation is accepted by Queensland. Un- 
fortunately, however, Sir Samuel Griffith proposes to establish 
a serious obstacle to this process of constitutional evolution. 
Under his scheme, “the Parliament of the United Provinces” 
will have no power to levy Customs duties. This mode of 
taxation is, contrary to all precedent, to be reserved for the 
Provinces. Each Province will, apparently, be able to tax all 
commodities, except “the natural products” of the other 
Provinces. The rest of the constitutional provisoes are un- 
objectionable, and the happy Canadian precedent for making 
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marriage and the criminal law matters for the Central 
Authority is followed. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
Customs provisoes will bé struck out when the Bill comes to 
be discussed. If no source of revenue other than Customs 
can be found for the Provinces, it would be better to let the 
Central Authority collect the duties, and then distribute them 
on a per capita apportionment. ° 


Our power of defending the Thames and Medway from the 
shore, and without the aid of ships, was tested on Monday 
night, when four hired steamers, representing a hostile fleet, 
attempted to raid the Port of London. At 9 o’clock, the 
Colonel commanding at Sheerness received information by 
sional that the enemy were approaching. Immediately the 
electric search-lights at Grain Fort, No. 1 Bastion, and 
Barton’s Point were turned upon the water, and by their aid 
the enemy’s flotilla was discovered approaching by the Medway 
channel. A fierce cannonade was at.once opened upon them 
and kept up by the forts. The steamers steamed on, however, till 
they entered “ the mine field ””—a space of water sown broadcast 
with torpedoes—and were therefore declared to have been blown 
up. Of course, this does not prove that London can certainly be 
protected; but it does demonstrate the efficacy of the electric 
light in making narrow pieces of water as easily defensible 
by night as by day. But even without this, London could 
never be attacked by water. The river at Gravesend could be 
barricaded like a street by sinking a dozen big liners and 
filling up the interstices with hoys and hay-boats. 





Unless there is some mistake in the figures, the wealth of 
the City during the last ten years has increased at a rate which 
is positively astounding. According to the City Press of 
Wednesday, the profits assessed to income-tax under Schedule 
D in 1879-80, were about £39,000,000, while in 1889-90 they 
were £70,000,000. That is, the profits have almost doubled in 
ten years. This result is, of course, in great part due to a 
general growth of prosperity, but also, no doubt, to the ten- 
dency shown by the great profit-bearing businesses to cen- 
tralisation. Every great provincial house finds it necessary 
to have a branch in London, and London branches tend to 
become trunks. Perhaps, too, the increased vigilance of the 
Revenue officials may have something to do with the matter. 


The Government of India has acted with prudence and 
magnanimity in the Bangabasi case. The jury, it will be re- 
membered, disagreed, and the defendant, who had been accused 
of seditious writing, was not convicted, but the conductors of 
the paper, in view of a new trial, admitted that the incrimi- 
nated articles, though not intended to be seditious, were 
intemperate and unjustifiable. The Government, therefore, 
reflecting that the Judge had laid down the law in their 
favour, and satisfied with the apology, have abandoned the 
prosecution. As we argued a fortnight since, that is the wiser 
course. It is most important not to limit the fair freedom of 
the vernacular Press so much as to make its writing restrained 

nd unnatural. All that is wanted is more accuracy and 
greater temperance of expression, and the trial, not being 
pushed to the bitter end, will act as a counsel of caution. 
‘rhe unwritten laws, both of literature and society, which in 
England restrain the language of serious journals, take time 
to develop, especially among a people who, from time imme- 
morial, have ignored all restraint upon words. 


A murder has been committed at Liverpool which is almost, 
though by no means quite, unique in the annals of crime, and 
which will greatly perplex the Judges. A coroner’s jury has 
affirmed that Samuel Crawford, nine years old, and Robert 
Shearon, eight years old, have wilfully murdered a lad named 
Eccles, in order to steal his clothes. Crawford being an incor- 
rigible truant, his mother had locked up his clothes ; but he got 
out, and, in company with Shearon, made up the deficiency 
by deliberately, and after three separate efforts, drowning 
Eccles. It is a frightful story; but what is to be done with 
the criminals if convicted? Modern opinion will not allow of 
their execution ; and imprisonment for life is a penalty which 
they will scarcely feel. They will in manhood forget the 
crime, or that they ever were free. We suppose the actual 
penalty will be a life sentence, the Crown being left to exer- 
cise its prerogative in the event of the boys becoming civilised ; 
but, somehow, that is not wholly satisfactory. The children 
may practically be rewarded for being criminal. The case, 





fortunately, does not often occur, but cases of cruelty betraying 
precisely the same callous absence of sympathy constantly do. 
If the children bad drowned a cat for its skin, they would, in 
the suburbs of Liverpool, have passed unpunished. 


The powers of the Mahatmas are not to be put to the test 
in London. Colonel Desmond has been informed, on behalf of 
his spiritual superiors, that his acceptance of Mr. Stuart 
Cumberland’s challenge cannot be allowed, and has accordingly 
withdrawn his offer to stake £1,000. The withdrawal does 
not, of course, prove anything, as any religious teacher would 
refuse to produce sample miracles, or to allow faith in his 
claims to be affected by the result of a bet. As, however, the 
very existence of Mahatmas is questioned, it would seem ex- 
pedient for one of those highly venerated persons of his own 
accord to prove it in some unmistakable way. Otherwise, the 
discredit falling on his disciples for bringing no evidence of 
so cardinal a fact must be reflected also on his creed, which 
cannot on any theory be his desire. The credulity of the 
Theosophists is amazing, but brings on them an obloquy which 
they do not quite deserve, for, after all, it is less absurd to be- 
lieve in the spiritual greatness of an invisible teacher than in the 
spiritual greatness of a visible man like Harris. The readiness 
to believe in anything, visible or invisible, provided only it be 
not Christianity, is a curious sign of the times. A clergyman 
of the Church of England, we see, has just professed himself 
a Mahommedan in Liverpool. 








The Standard of Thursday contains an amusing account of 
how ‘Stoke,’ the elephant sent by the Queen to the Sultan 
of Morocco, was presented to that Potentate. The Sultan 
was in camp, and the elephant was, therefore, marched 
into the interior to be presented. Only two previous in- 
stances are recorded of elephants being brought into Morocco. 
One is asserted to have been sent there from Timbuctoo, and 
the other was presented by the English to the reigning 
Sultan of a hundred and fifty years ago. The actual cere- 
mony of presentation in the case of ‘Stoke’ must have been 
exceedingly quaint and picturesque. The elephant, arrayed 
in a large red cloak, with his howdah on, with his mahout on 
his neck, and with two attendant coolies, was marched into a 
large open space surrounded by troops, at one end of which 
sat his Sheriffian majesty on a camp-bedstead, folded up so 
as to form an arm-chair. The Sultan was immensely pleased 
with his new possession. “For a whole hour he kept the 
elephant before him, minutely inspecting the howdah and 
trappings, and causing him to be fed, watered, and washed in 
his presence. He directed the howdah to be removed and 
subsequently replaced, and displayed the keenest interest in 
all matters concerning the management and habits of 
elephants, asking many questions, and conversing freely with 
his Ministers on the one subject which engrossed his attention.” 
The Standard correspondent notes that, owing to the efforts 
of Kaid Maclean, an English officer in the Sultan’s service, 
a portion of the Sheriffian Army is now well drilled and 
armed with Martinis and Winchesters—a great change from 
fifteen years ago, when the troops were undrilled, and had no 
better weapons than the long Arab rifle. 


The Times of Wednesday gives an account of an attempt 
to introduce a sort of bastard bull-fighting into Belgium. A 
rough wooden bull-ring has been erected at Spa, and here on 
Sunday last a wretched bull, who, as the Times’ correspondent 
observed, was far more ready to browse on any stray pieces of 
grass he could find than to fight, was goaded and tormented into 
tossing his amateur tormentors. No lives were lost because of 
the magnanimity of the bull, who, when he had charged and 
tossed his enemies, generously refused to gore or trample on 
them, but it is satisfactory to read that the two imported 
Spaniards and a foolish old riding-master engaged to help in 
the sport were well shaken and frightened. The Times’ 
correspondent says that there were a large number of well- 
dressed ladies present, and that they actually brought children 
with them. It is not to the credit of the Continenta. 
authorities that they are letting bull-fighting pass the 
Pyrenees, and so enter Europe. Still, if they will have the 
atrocious institution, why not have it in proper form, and not 
a bungling travesty. 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday 943 to 944. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 
MR. MORLEY AT CAMBRIDGE. 
R. MORLEY has been the first Liberal of Cabinet 
rank to break the silence of the Recess, and his 
speech will have been read by thousands eager to discern 
in it a cue for the coming political campaign. They want 
something to talk about to which electors will respond. 
They will, we fear, be greatly disappointed. Mr. Morley 
always speaks well, though in his oratory he condescends 
sometimes to “purple patches,” which do not deface the 
pellucid style of his best writings; and he spoke well at 
Cambridge, but the substance of his address was very 
thin. It consisted of a rather interesting criticism, some 
vague promises to the country voters, and a statement 
that no promises could be kept until the Irish difficulty 
had been moved out of the way by the concession of Home- 
rule. The criticism refers to Lord Salisbury’s foreign 
policy. That policy, Mr. Morley says, is assumed to be 
good—it was pronounced good by no less a_ person 
than Mr. Gladstone himself—but it is really bad, 
for two serious reasons. Lord Salisbury has remained 
in Egypt, thereby making England “ vulnerable ;” and 
Lord Salisbury has swayed towards the Triple Alliance, 
thereby evoking counter alliances which will in the 
end endanger the peace not only of the world, but 
of Great Britain. That is perfectly justifiable criticism, 
but it will not, we think, be regarded in this country as 
persuasive. To say the occupation of Egypt makes 
England vulnerable, is only to say that the occupation is a 
great undertaking, for every great undertaking increases 
vulnerability. If England had no great possessions or 
occupations or duties to perform, but were living within 
herself upon her accumulated resources, England would 
be no doubt almost invulnerable, or might readily be so 
made; but then, that is not the part which Providence or 
history or the national instinct will permit her to play. 
She is always for non-intervention until she wants to inter- 
vene, and then she always intervenes. The argument 
from increased responsibility is no proof that this par- 
ticular undertaking is unwise; and still less that Lord 
Salisbury is unwise, for he is only carrying on a policy 
devised and commenced by the Liberal Cabinet. It was 
not he, but Mr. Gladstone, who occupied Egypt ; and it is 
a little hard that, because he persists in believing Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy well inspired, Mr. Gladstone’s lieu- 
tenants should taunt him with making England vulnerable. 
The public will see that quite as well as we do, and will 
say that, wise or unwise, the occupation of Egypt was 
sanctioned by the nation, and not by either of its political 
parties. The second charge is, in a way, as reasonable as 
the first, and far graver. It is quite an arguable point 
that the Triple Alliance, by throttling France, drives 
France into alliances dangerous to Europe and dangerous 
to Great Britain; but then, Lord Salisbury did not make 
the Triple Alliance, and it is not arguable that, when it 
was once made, if he had swayed to the side of France, or 
had shown fear of France by prematurely evacuating Egypt, 
France would have kept the peace. France, so encouraged, 
would have gone to war, knowing perfectly well that the war 
once begun, the Russian Emperor would have been forced 
by Russian opinion to seize his opportunity, and that with 
Russia assisting and England friendly, her chance had at 
last arrived. It is peace which is the interest of this 
country, and peace which is Lord Salisbury’s object; and 
the condition of peace is that France shall remain quiet, 
which she will only do so long as she sees that the next 
war will be a war with unlimited liability. It is not a 
depressed Power with which we are dealing, but a Power 
exhilarated almost to the point of seeking mad adventures ; 
and to encourage her by our friendship is to make war a 
certainty in the immediate future. 

Mr. Morley’s criticism on foreign policy will not catch 
the people, and though ‘his vague promises may have 
more effect, they ought to excite no enthusiasm. They 
are all resolvable into one. He does not give a hint of 
what his Party will do in regard to the general Labour 
question, unless it is to be found in the statement that much 
discussion will dissipate many of the workmen’s glowing 
dreams, especially with regard to the Eight Hours’ Bill, to 
which he himself is frankly hostile, calling it a “ ramrod 
thrust into the delicate machinery of British industry ;” 
but he does more or less clearly promise small country 
municipalities, Those, he thinks, if they manage the 





charities and allotments and common lands, and can ex- 
propriate land for public objects, “will render village life 
less dull, less dreary,” and “kindle some kind of public 
interest,” as has been done in the towns. All that may be 
very true, though continental country life, with Communes 
everywhere, is still very “dull” and “dreary,” in Mr. 
Morley’s sense, and the life of the American township, with 
its perfected municipality, is so dreary as to impress on the. 
American people patience as a physical characteristic; but 
then, who is resisting these municipalities ? Tories may dis- 
like them, as unfavourable to government by the gentry; and 
Unionists may doubt them, as likely to prove unrealities; but 
both admit them to be logical consequences of the democratic 
idea, and are ready to establish them to-morrow. All the 
want is the time and a Session like the last, in which Irish- 
men ceased to trouble and Parnell was at rest. Is it 
perhaps in Mr. Balfour, who is risking popularity with his 
party in order to set up country municipalities in Ireland 
before Irishmen are ready for them, that Mr. Morley dis- 
covers their great opponent ? He is promising nothing 
but a change which is certain to be adopted, and which, 
therefore, like Free Education, cannot be made an effective- 
party cry, except by promising that it shall involve great 
transfers of property ; and this Mr. Morley is too sensible, 
as well as, probably, too honest, to do. There is nothing 
in District Councils to set the prairie on fire, or even to 
furnish that kind of cry which party managers like, because 
everybody can understand and feel that, if he supports it, 
he is distinctively a Liberal. 

There is little attraction in such promises, even if 
they were to be carried out after a successful elec- 
tion; and Mr. Morley distinctly intimates that this 
will not be the case. The glowing vision of the people 
controlling charities, and dividing allotments, and talking 
in council without stint, is not to be realised, says the 
speaker, until the Irish problem has been finally resolved.. 
He repudiates with energy the libel that Home-rule is 
to be relegated to a subordinate position in the Glad- 
stonian programme. “It is idle for us to start forth on 
our voyage of social reform in Great Britain so long as the 
deck of the ship of State is cumbered and loaded with 
the Irish Question.” That must be settled, if the Glad- 
stonians come into power, before so much as a vestry can. 
be established, or a charity remodelled, or a field parcelled 
out into parochial allotments. We have no intention of 
questioning that this dreary statement is correct, for Mr. 
Gladstone is still possessed by his Home-rule idea, and his 
party, if it refused to follow his lead, would be dissipated 
into sand; but what kind of a prospect is it to attract 
electors? They are to return a new Government in order that 
they may wait for all the things they want. Even Mr. 
Morley does not affirm that they are desirous of Home- 
rule for its own sake, or that they will be happier when 
they have it, or that they care for it so much as to care 
to hear what kind of Home-rule it is to be. He only pleads: 
that it is in the way, and that they can have nothing till it 
is out of the way. That is to say, they can have nothing 
for seven years. The kind of Home-rule which would clear 
Parliament of Irish debates—and that Mr. Morley puts 
forward as his ideal of Home-rule—will take at least two 
Parliaments to pass, even if the House of Lords has not to be 
abolished as an episode in the debate. And it is only after 
that interval that social questions can be so much as fully 
discussed, far less reduced to the form of experimental Bills. 
The English people must be very much changed, if they 
are content with such a prospect, or if they will for such 
a promise hastily throw aside a Government which has, at 
all events, shown in the matter of Free Education that the 
Irish Question does not prevent it from carrying measures: 
really desired by the people in a large and even an 
imperious way. If the Gladstonians cannot do better 
than this, they will have to wait for some new incident 
before they recover from the depression into which the 
events of the Session have thrown them, and which is not 
to be fully removed even by by-elections. No human 
being, not even Mr. Gladstone himself, can awaken 
enthusiasm by showing a picture of Ireland as a mud-cart 
blocking up the road. 





UNIONISTS AND TORIES. 
E cannot see what object the Zimes had in printing 
its Monday’s article on “The Liberal Unionist 
Position by a Conservative M.P.,” unless it was to show 
how foolishly the said M.P. could talk. His article is 
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altogether beside the mark as a political manifesto, while 
judged as a silly-season contribution it is distinctly below 
“Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery-Book” or “The Dwarfs” in 
general interest. A certain number of Liberal Unionists 
will perhaps feel inclined to be angry at the tone of 
“affection mingled with contempt” with which the Con- 
servative M.P. treats them. When he tells them that they 
have no recognised political status, and that at Conserva- 
tive gatherings they feel like “ the governess at a garden- 
party,” they (the Liberal Unionists) may be disposed to 
answer that this want of a recognised political status does 
not seem to prevent Tory Members and Secretaries moving 
heaven and earth to get leading Liberal Unionists to help 
and support them, or Tory audiences from showing a 
special eagerness to listen to Liberal Unionist speakers.— 
Not a by-election has been fought by a Tory at which one 
or more Liberal Unionists have not worked hard to secure 
victory for the said Tory. rae ; 
But though a momentary feeling of indignation might 
suggest such a retort to the particular Conservative M.P. to 
whom the Times has allowed the doubtful benefit of three 
columns in which to show himself off, a little reflection 
will suggest that any sort of hitting back at the Tory 
Party in general would be most unjustifiable and unfair. 
« A Conservative M.P.” is in no sort of way representative 
of the Conservative Party, and it would be utterly 
ridiculous to get up a quarrel over his ponderous taunts 
and still more ponderous platitudes. Speaking broadly, 
the Liberal-Unionist Party, from the leaders to the rank 
and file, have no sort of complaint to make against the 
manner in which they have been treated by the Tories, 
and therefore to magnify the stupidities and infelicities 
of a Conservative M.P.—they are far more that than 
intentional insults—into a grievance would be most unfair. 
It is not too much to say that the Conservative Govern- 
ment have never once asked the Liberal-Unionists to do 
violence to their own feelings in order to accord them 
support. The Government upon several occasions, how- 
ever, have done the opposite. They have asked their own 
followers to give up cherished Conservative traditions in 
order to please the Liberal Unionists. Common fairness 
obliges us to admit that if a balance were to be struck in 
regard to sacrifices made, it would be found that these sacri- 
fices have been wholly on the side of the Tories. The 
alliance between the Liberal Unionists and the Tories was 
made in order to maintain the union with Ireland, to pre- 
serve law and order there, and to keep Mr. Gladstone, as 
long as.he remained under Parnellite influence, out of 
office. There is nothing unfair to the Conservatives in 
saying that the Liberal Unionists were primd facie the 
Unionist Party—the Party specially pledged to maintain 
the Union. In 1886 they held the balance between the 
Tories and Home-rulers. In effect, they said to the Tories, 
we will give you our support and keep you in office, if you 
will maintain the legislative union with Ireland and main- 
tain law and order there. The Tories, sharing no doubt 
sentiments similar to these in regard to the Union, assented 
to this offer, and, by the aid of the Liberal Unionists, have 
remained in office. Still, under these circumstances, it is 
quite clear that they might have said to the Liberal 
Unionists, ‘ As long as we carry out the Irish policy we have 
agreed on, you must be -content, and ask nothing more.’ 
Feeling as strongly as they did about the Union, the Liberal 
Unionists must have assented to this proposition. They 
would have argued: ‘At such a moment it is no good to 
think of minor measures. Until the Union is safe we must 
be content with the status quo.’ The Tories, however, did 
not exact any condition of this sort in the beginning, nor 
have they since ever given the Liberal Unionists to under- 
stand that all the compact requires is the maintenance of 
the Union, and that, this accomplished, nothing further 
can be expected of them. Instead, indeed, they have re- 
peatedly consulted the feelings of the Liberal Unionists 
in regard to home legislation, and have induced their 
party to carry out a Liberal programme. One has 
only to run over the legislative work of the last four 
years to realise this fully. Depriving the Magistrates 
of their powers in the counties, imposing payment 
of tithe on the landlord, levelling the differences in 
the death duties, remitting indirect taxation, and freeing 
of the schools are one and all of them Liberal mea- 
sures, and one and all measures primd facie unlikely 
to be accepted by Tories. Yet all these measures have 
been carried by a Tory Government without any sus- 





picion of a threat on the part of the Liberal Unionists 
that unless carried they would withdraw their support. 
The Tories have known all through that the Liberal 
Unionists could not and would not turn out the Govern- 
ment as long as they were doing their duty in Ireland; 
but, notwithstanding this, they (the Tories) have refrained 
from exacting the letter of their bond, and have done the 
work of the Liberal Unionists in England as well as across 
St.George’s Channel. Under these circumstances it would be 
ridiculous to be nettled at the taunts of a single Conservative 
M.P. But if the leaders of the Tory Party have acted 
towards the Liberal Unionists with a fairness, a considera- 
tion, and a sincerity which has never been equalled in our 
Parliamentary history, the rank and file of the Tory 
have shown themselves hardly less loyal. The welcome 
that, as a rule, has been accorded to Liberal Unionist 
speakers by the Tory masses has been in every sense satis- 
factory. No attempt has been made to conceal honest 
differences; but there has been an evident determination 
on the part of the voters not to take any sort of advantage 
of the Liberal Unionists, or to treat them as persons who 
could not expect to be made comfortable until they had 
indicated their intention to stay for good and all. A genuine. 
desire to sink differences and not to try and hector the 
Liberal Unionists into becoming Tories has marked the 
conduct of the Tory rank and file. 

But though this, in our opinion, has been the general 
attitude, “A Conservative M.P.” thinks otherwise. A 
considerable portion of his paper is taken up with an 
attempt to show that the Liberal Unionists have no 
business to remain isolated any longer, and that they 
had far better, having given up any distinctive opinions, 
merge themselves at once in the Tory ranks. That 
“A Conservative M.P.” is to be blamed for urging 
“fusion” we do not for a moment desire to say. We 
have always held that, under certain circumstances, it 
might be a desirable course. The real question is, what 
will most tend to secure a Unionist victory at the General 
Election? If we can win by fusion and shall lose without, 
then by all means fusion. If, however, our. chances are 
better while the Liberal Unionists maintain a: separate 
organisation, then by all means let us keep our present 
position. The safety of the Union and nothing else is to 
be thought of in deciding the question. In our opinior,, 
there are many considerations which point to the advisability 
of maintaining the present arrangement. In the first 
place it works well, and practically causes no friction. If 
the Whips could be asked whether they found any obstacles 
in the way of their work, owing to the alliance, we feel satis- 
fied that they would answer—No. The same reply would 
be given by the central offices of the two parties. These 
find they can work in perfect harmony and without friction, 
not only in London, but in the country. There has been 
no difficulty in regard to the selection of candidates except 
during Mr. Albert Bright’s election at Birmingham, and 
on that occasion the polling showed that it was not the 
Tory Party, but only a minute local clique who were 
causing the trouble. As far as organisation goes, fusion 
would remove no obstacle worth removing. But though 
it can be shown that the present system gives no cause for 
complaint, we believe that fusion would have a very 
disastrous result in diminishing the voting strength of the 
Unionists. It may be very foolish of people to care about 
party colours and party names, but the fact remains that 
they do. If the facts could be got at, we believe it would be 
proved that in most constituencies there are at least a hun- 
dred voters who, if canvassed by a Liberal Unionist organi- 
sation, and sent to the poll by Liberal Unionist “ workers,” 
will vote Unionist, but who would simply abstain if ex- 
pected to vote as Tories or as Unionists without the 
Liberal affix. These men have voted the Liberal colour 
all their lives, and they would rather risk their real side 
losing than poll under a banner which they had at one 
time hated. Fusion, then, as far as the voters are con- 
cerned, would certainly do no good, for things are quite 
satisfactory at present ; and in all probability would doa 
great deal of harm. But there is yet another reason why 
fusion had better be avoided, unless it is necessary in order 
to keep off Home-rule. The Liberal Unionist Party forms 
a rallying-point for the moderate men, who are liable to 
get disgusted with ordinary party politics, but who yet want 
to gain the strength of organisation. For example, there 
are a great many men who have a profound, though, we 
trust, an entirely mistaken belief that the Tory Party will 
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one day take up Protection. These men will not therefore 
join any Tory organisation. As long, however, as the Liberal 
Unionists exist, there is a place for them in which to take 
refuge. The Liberal Unionist Party offers, in fact, a 
rallying-ground for the “ Mugwumps” of English politics 
—the men, that is, of Liberal ideas who are determined 
not to yield principles to the baser party considerations. 
It is possible, no doubt, that a third party in the State may 
prove impossible. If that is so, the Liberal Unionists will 
melt away. All we desire to insist on is that at the present 
moment what Unionists have got to consider is, not 
whether abstract considerations forbid three parties, but 
what arrangement will give us the maximum of fighting- 
strength at the general election. 





THE FIGHT FOR THE FREEMAN. 


OTHING could better illustrate the essential differ- 
ences between things English and Irish than the 
fight over the Freeman Journal that has been raging during 
the past month—a fight which has ended in the dis- 
comfiture of Mr. Parnell, and the victory of his clerical 
antagonists. Ireland has always been recognised to be one 
of the most newspaper-ridden countries in the world, but 
one was hardly prepared for so overwhelming a proof of 
the importance attached by the politicians to the influence 
of a single news-sheet. Parnellites and Anti-Parnellites 
have struggled over the possession of the Freeman as if 
it were worth a dozen seats in the House of Commons. It 
is of course always useful to have a great paper heartily 
on your side—a fact which Mr. Scott is no doubt now 
realising in Manchester—but in England no one ever 
dreams of considering the control of a particular paper 
essential to success. For example, when the Liberal 
Party split in 1886, there was a certain amount of in- 
terest expressed as to how the Daily News would go, but 
no one regarded its decision as a matter of vital importance. 
It was not felt by the Liberal Unionists that it in any way 
commanded the votes of its readers, and that therefore every 
effort must be made to secure it. In Ireland, however, it is 
evident that a very different feeling prevails. The Parnel- 
lites clearly felt that if they could continue to control the 
Freeman, they would have gained something far more than 
a convenient and well-established platform from which to 
advocate their views. They looked upon it as a sort of 
abstract and inanimate head of a clan which, if captured, 
would bring a crowd of followers in its train. This, we 
take it, is often the Continental view of the newspaper. It 
is not, as with us and with the Americans, a budget of news 
with comments of a particular complexion, but a banner. 
Of course, on the Continent and in Ireland there will always 
be a large number of people who will not follow the 
banner when it ceases to lead in the direction they 
desire, and no one, again, will follow if it is avowedly and 
obviously placed in the enemies’ hands. Short of this, 
however, there are, as we have said, a large number of 
people in Ireland whose main idea is to follow their news- 
paper as tribesmen follow a chief. There is a deep-seated 
instinct in the Celtic character which demands leadership. 
Irishmen, before everything, want to follow some one, both 
mentally and physically. But, under the conditions of 
modern life, one of the easiest things to follow is a news- 
paper. It is capable of giving a daily lead on every con- 
ceivable subject, and hence its influence upon Irishmen is 
apt to grow very great. All men are liable to get their 
ideas formed from what they read in the newspapers ; but 
the Celt does more, he sticks to his newspaper with the 
sort of loyalty that the. Highlanders offered to the Stuarts. 
Young Mr. DwyerGray tells us,no doubt, that he determined 
that he must change the policy of his paper, because he con- 
sidered that a newspaper ought to reflect the opinions of its 
readers, and because he discovered that the Freeman was 
not doing this. This, however, was in all probability more 
than anything an excuse for a sudden change in opinion, 
and amounts to little more than a declaration that com- 
mercial considerations demanded a change. This we can 
well understand. The majority of the readers were in all 
probability taking their line as usual from the Freeman’s 
leaders, but then a paper has to consider other things 
besides the willingness of its readers to swallow its politics. 
The managers have to think of profits, and profits come 
from advertisements. But it is quite possible that the 
chief Dublin advertisers are Clericals, in which case it 


the opinions of its readers, at any rate those of its adver. 

tisers. . 

That the Clericals with the Freeman on their side will 

be more powerful than ever, we have no sort of doubt. 

Observers who know Ireland have all along declared that the 

control of the Freeman has been the strongest point in Mr, 

Parnell’s favour, and that for him to lose that control would 

bea very grave blow. As long as he possessed the paper, he 

was able to represent himself as the legitimate head of the 

Irish nation, supported by the oldest, the wealthiest, and 

the most respectable newspaper in the Kingdom. Now, 

however, he has only United Ireland and a certain number 

of provincial papers to back his cause. It is said that an 

attempt will be made to start a new daily in his interest ; 

but, unless we are very much mistaken, the preliminary 

negotiations will be very protracted. Nothing eats money 

like a large daily paper, and if Mr. Parnell founds a paper 

at all, he cannot well let it be an insignificant sheet. But 

since he cannot touch the Paris funds, it will be next to 

impossible for him to find the money. It is therefore 

probable that the paper will not be started, and that, 

instead, the Parnellites will content themselves with trying 

to injure the Freeman. Mr. Clancy, at the fortnightly 

meeting of the National League held last Tuesday, strongly 

pressed upon his hearers the duty of striking back at the 

Freeman. “Every man in Ireland should refuse,” he 

declared, “to read, buy, or advertise in the Freeman’s 

Journal. Let them boycott the paper, and do everything 

in their power to smash it. He called on every Irishman 

to support the newspaper which would be established to 

take the place of the Freeman.” It is interesting to con- 

sider whether, if this threat is carried out, Mr. Dwyer 

Gray and his friends will care to invoke the protection of 

the Coercion Act. We should not be surprised if they did, 

for Irish politicians not only do not feel the need of being 

consistent themselves, but know that their country- 

men have no admiration for that virtue. Irish Anti- 

Parnellites would think it a decidedly clever piece of tactics 

to get such a score off their enemies. People in England 

thought that Mr. Healy would be ruined with his fellow- 

countrymen because he sought the protection of the police 

when attacked by the mob, and a similar thought arose in 

men’s minds when Mr. Parnell obtained the Sheriff’s aid 

in order to break into the offices of United Ireland. In 
neither case, however, was any real indignation aroused,— 
both sides evidently thinking even a Saxon stick good 
enough to beat a dog with. But in any case, the 
efforts of the Parnellites to boycott the Freeman will have 
little or no result. Disguise it as they may, the fact 

remains that Mr. Parnell has for the time at least suffered 
a severe defeat, and that at present he occupies a very 
much discredited position. Compare his present position 
with that of two months ago. Then it still seemed more 
than likely that Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien, when they 
came out of prison, would declare in his favour, and 
he still had undisputed control of the best and most 
respectable paper in Ireland. Now, however, he has 
not only the Bishops and clergy actively against him, 
but the Freeman’s Journal and Mr. Dillon, and that “ noble 
Spartan,” Mr. William O’Brien, as he was once described 
in an enthusiastic resolution. Mr. Parnell has, in fact, 
nothing respectable left him, except Mr. O’Leary and the 
old-fashioned Fenians,—a body not numerous, but com- 
posed in part of really high-minded men. The rest of his 
followers are the Dublin lower class, and “the hill-side 
men” throughout Ireland. These are not troops with 
which Mr. Parnell can win back his leadership, and they 
will not enable him to claim a controlling voice in Irish 
politics. They are, however, quite numerous enough to 
make him very formidable. He will not be able to win 
more than half-a-dozen seats or so out of the eighty-six, 
but he will be able to give away a great many to the 
Unionists. That is, even as he stands now at low-water 
mark, he remains a person to be reckoned with. There is, 
however, another question to be asked,—Will he remain 
at low-water mark, or will he not, again, be able to force 
himself into prominence? Ireland is, before everything, 
the country of reaction, and a politician who one year finds 
himself almost deserted, may next year be the most popular 
man in the country. Of course, the reaction may come 
too late; but that it will come, in some shape or form, is, 
we should say, quite certain. Suppose, for example, that 
the Anti-Parnellites should put their treasury into bad 
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of funds. The moment that was discovered Mr. Parnell’s 
popularity would return. The Irish would remember, with 
a flood of enthusiasm, that his régime was always honest, 
and before a week had elapsed he would again be their 
“ uncrowned King.” The only safe attitude, then, to take 
up in regard to the Irish internal outlook is not to predict. 
Mr. Parnell is, apparently, at his lowest ebb: that is all it 
is safe to say. He may find “ beneath the lowest depth a 
lower depth,” or, again, he may begin to regain his former 
popularity; but on such matters speculation is useless. 
No one can tell what the next turn of the Irish kaleidoscope 
will disclose. 





THE FIDGETINESS OF ENGLISH OPINION. 


E spoke last week of the nervousness of the Con- 
tinent; but England also, at least England as 
represented in the journals, is in a fidgety mood. There 
is a readiness to republish and to believe, if only for a day, 
every sinister rumour tending towards war, which is not 
wholly to be ascribed to the dearth of subjects caused by 
the unusual lull in all questions of internal politics. If 
appearances may be trusted at all, the very idea of war 
has been given up on the Continent for this year, and the 
statesmen are everywhere taking holiday, or, as in Austria, 
discussing arrangements which, though dictated no doubt 
in view of a possible war, will take months to finish, or 
even to begin. Lord Salisbury announces that he shall 
not return to London till the end of October; M. de Giers 
has taken a two months’ holiday in Italy; M. Carnot 
is showing himself in the Departments, and making 
optimist speeches; and Count Kalnoky is trying hard 
to induce the Treasuries of the many countries whose 
foreign policy he guides to give a little more money 
for camps of defence. The Sovereigns are arranging 
for a round of visits, and the Generals are up to their eyes 
in work, the management of large armies in mimic cam- 
paigns, which suggest war, but do not immediately precede 
it. Nevertheless, it is considered in England ‘a serious 
fact” that Russia still accumulates cavalry in Poland, 
probably to relieve provinces almost without food, and that 
the Grand Duke of Baden should have made an apprehen- 
sive speech to his military commanders. The latter incident 
has been the theme of countless comments; yet the speech 
was, even if it were spoken, a mere expression of opinion 
by a gentleman with no more information than the rest of 
us have. If the Grand Duke, related as he is to the 
Imperial House, had said that Germany was about to 
attack France, it would have been serious indeed, for he 
might have spoken from positive knowledge of secret 
preparations ; but he is only reported to have said that 
France, undeterred by defeat, was about again to attack 
Germany. That, if his Highness believes it, is a natural 
thing to say to officers whose energy he was desirous to 
stimulate, and to blame him for saying it is hypercriticism, 
but it is only the utterance of an opinion. The Grand 
Duke has no more means of knowing the secret counsels 
of France than the Editor of the Times has, and only speaks 
so positively because Badeners, who would have to face the 
first rush of the French, can never leave off thinking of 
their dangerous neighbours. His speech, even if he made 
it, is only an opinion like another; and the opinion of a 
man who, from his special position, can neither be quite 
impartial nor quite cool. 

The strangest of all evidences of English fidgetiness, 
however, is the way in which the Egyptian question, and 
the question of the great war, are habitually mixed up. 
It seems to be imagined that because the French are 
allying themselves with Russia, and because the great war 
is a little more probable, therefore we may have almost 
immediately to fight for the possession of Egypt, or by 
retiring from Cairo, to confess that we are unequal to the 
war. That is, we should say, the exact reverse of the true 
situation. If the idea of the “great revenge” on Ger- 
many were abandoned, England would certainly be in 
danger, though even then the danger would not be acute. 
Russia has no interest whatever in driving us out of Cairo, 
which she does not expect to take, and which does not 
even threaten her ultimate line of march. Her object is 
Constantinople, not Egypt; and if, in pursuit of that 
object, she wished to keep the British Army locked up, 
sh> would threaten India from the north and west, and 
80 compel us to provide the Viceroy with reinforcements 
ona grand scale. Threatening Egypt would be of no use, 


for its only result would be to strengthen the British squad- 
ron in the Eastern Mediterranean, and to place the forts of 
Alexandria in a full condition of defence. On the other hand, 
France would shrink from a war with England single- 
handed, and for the sake of Egypt, for the most obvious 
reasons. She might lose, and if she lost would lose not only 
her claim to Egypt, but her. possession of the southern coast 
of the Mediterranean. Her peasantry do not eare about 
Egypt, or know precisely where it is; and they do care, as 
they have proved repeatedly, that, while the great contest 
remains unfought, the strength of France shall neither be 
wasted on other enterprises nor diverted from its first 
duty, which is to keep the country safe against invasion 
by land. The French have seen German armies march 
through them on the way to the capture of Paris, and 
they have neither forgotten nor forgiven the humiliation 
which the sight inspired. Moreover, when war is in 
question, the opinion of the Army is a great factor in 
French decisions; and the Army, we may be perfectly 
sure, has no eagerness for a war in which the sailors 
would have most of the work and all the resulting 
glory. On the other hand, if the idea of the great war 
is not abandoned, France will certainly not make a casus 
belli of the occupation of Egypt. She will worry as much 
as she can, as a continuous form of protest; she will stir 
up the Sultan to worry, as that increases her prestige at 
Constantinople; and she will cry aloud to all who will hear 
that Great Britain is perfidious, and outside Europe in- 
ordinately grasping. But she will not fight unless com- 
pelled. The men who rule France, whether we like them 
or not, are statesmen who know history ; and the idea of 
their wishing to begin a mortal struggle with Germany, 
Italy, and Austria, by compelling the British Fleet to aid 
the hostile alliance, is not only visionary, but absurd. 
Nations like France, as full of calculation as of emotion, 
do not commit follies of that kind or add to the number 
of their enemies because they will not wait. If the 
great war arrives and France wins the day, the order to us 
to quit Egypt will be peremptory enough—too peremptory 
it may be for general English patience—but while it is 
being waited for, France has quite sufficient self-control to 
avoid making a question which could wait for ten years, if 
needful, a peremptory cause of a struggle in which victory 
is by no means certain. 

It would, of course, be foolish to assert that the great 
war may not be provoked by some unexpected incident, 
for, as Lord Lytton once expressed it in the ablest story 
he ever wrote, “every accident is a providence, and before 
a providence snaps every human will;” but there is one 
way of testing the importance of incidents which journalists 
might more frequently apply. Are they of the kind 
which in military opinion either in France, or Russia, or 
Germany, make continued peace a little dishonourable, a 
little like the refusal of a challenge? If they are, there is 
danger, it may be of the imminent kind; for in neither 
of the three countries can the rulers endure that the Army 
should despise them. So long, however, as military opinion 


they are free, only the most serious danger to the State will 
produce a declaration of war. The forces are too equal, and 
the price of defeat will be too heavy. Remember, that one of 
the oldest causes of war, a secret contempt for the enemy, 
has totally disappeared. The nations are standing aghast at 
each other’s armaments. There is not an officer in France 
so ignorant as to believe that a march to Berlin would be 
a military promenade, or an officer in Germany so uplifted 
as to think that he could again reach Paris without 
losses from which the boldest heart might shrink. The 
sacrifices of twenty years have at least done that for the 
Continent ; and equal opponents do not engage in duels to 
the death unless there is some reason either of interest or 
of honour to provoke them to run the risk. The honour 
may be imaginary, no doubt, but Englishmen ought to 
know by this time what are the causes which in Continental 
opinion make war either expedient or imperative. Until 
one of them occurs, fidgetiness is only a sign. that the 
reasons which make for peace are imperfectly apprehended. 





THE VIVIFICATION OF VILLAGES. 
HE Gladstonians think they can capture the counties 
by the aid of the villagers’ votes, and are diligently 
spreading the idea that the villagers have many grievances, 








and that if they will replace Mr. Gladstone in power, he is 
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the man to remove them. Every conspicuous speaker on 
their side devotes part of his speech to this matter, and 
this is at all events the secondary object of the agitation 
which the Daily News is endeavouring to raise. We do 
not know that the scheme is unfair, for the attention of 
politicians is always drawn to a class which has just 
acquired votes, and that the villagers have grievances is 
just as certain as that the landlords have. We confess, 
indeed, to a deep sympathy with them, for they are in 
many ways—of which, however, a habit of steady work is 
not one—one of the best classes in the community, 
and they have been left, so to speak, stranded by modern 
progress. They do not share fully in its gains, more 
especially as regards wages, houses, and opportunities of 
‘getting on, and as they do share in one gain, an awakening 
education, they are growing bitter and inclined to quit the 
field life altogether. Anything which benefits them fairly 
‘is a good thing, and we shall not strictly condemn, though 
“we keenly dislike, the exaggeration and tall-talking which 
mark the present movement. There is always stench when 
‘the pond is cleaned. What we dread is, not that the villagers 
-will be captured by promises, having a good deal of faith 
in their shrewdness, but that the whole agitation, which 
might produce good—might, for instance, develop unionism 
of the old and practical sort—will end, like the “ bitter cry 
of outcast London,” in mere words. There is a tendency 
to gush already discernible which would ruin any cause. 
Mr. Morley, for instance, talks this week about the con- 
version of derelict farms into expanses of “ golden grain,” 
as if the momentary beauty of the ripened corn, if grown 
‘at a loss, would help the villager any more than the 
equally “golden” beauty of the gorse. The Daily News 
Commissioner, too, whose impartiality and insight we have 
carefully acknowledged, is beginning to talk nonsense. A 
labourer, it appears, of the hard-working sort which is so 
scarce, took service with a farmer, and also had an allot- 
ment. One day the farmer wanted him, and the crop on 
his allotment wanted him, too, and he preferred to attend 
to the latter. Thereupon the farmer discharged him, and 
the Commissioner, in a passion of heedless pity, not only 
rates that farmer soundly, but makes a savage attack on the 
Vicar for not scolding him in the name of Christianity. 
‘This is “ giving away,” to use modern slang, the reputation 
the Commissioner was acquiring. Can he not see that his 
labourer was cheating the farmer out of the work he had 
contracted to render, in order to enrich himself in another 
‘man’s field? That field was his own; but what difference 
does that make, except to the labourer’s disadvantage P 
Would the Commissioner keep a groom for a day who 
pleaded that he had not groomed a horse because some- 
body else had given him a more profitable job? The man 
was unlucky, no doubt, because his duty and his interests 
collided ; but to whom among us does not that happen at 
least once a month? Suppose the Commissioner himself 
did not send his letters for a week, because he could 
in that week write a more profitable story, would the 
Daily News have no ground of complaint? As to the 
wretched clergyman, apart altogether from the certainty 
‘that Christ would have ordered the labourer to keep his 
contract to his own hurt, he has higher things to think of 
than any “case,” namely, his own acceptability as an ex- 
ponent of religious truth. If he set himself up as supreme 
arbiter in all matters of wages—a function he would per- 
form very badly—he would empty his church, and utterly 
destroy the effect of the general teaching which makes 
‘kindly farmers and honest labourers. That is just the way 
in which the “ meddlesome Miss,” who so often appears in 
villages, destroys the influence secured by incessant deeds 
of charity and self-sacrifice. 

The plain truth is, that the village reformers are, for the 
present, lost in a fog, and unable to say decisively what 
new system it is they do want. They have no less than 
four alternatives before them, and they reject them all, 
proposing nothing in their stead, except the panacea for 
the woes of the world once attributed to Charles Dickens, 
“* more good feeling and milk punch.” They can if they 
like seek to restore the old ideal,—a village which was a 
household, with the squire as father, the vicar as Uncle 
John, and the labourers as children, in which everybody 
was to be watched over and fed and kindly directed 
by the squire, and he in return was to have the 
arm-chair, and the best bits, and affectionate reverence all 
the time. It was not a bad system while it lived, and in 
good villages; but we suppose the reformers would allow 





that it is not the system which they are trying to revive 
though the Daily News Commissioner apparently feels for 
it the oddest hankering. Then they can also strive for the 
ideal of forty years ago,—big farms in the hands of solid 
capitalists, with much machinery, few labourers, much 
supervision, and high wages. That was not a bad system 
as regards production, but it killed out the rural middle 
class ; it did not pay in cheap years, and it reduced the 
inefficient labourers into a thoroughly degraded residuum. 
There is no misery worse than that of the labourer livin 
in a district of great farms who is incompetent to take 
his place in the skilled work. Then the reformers can 
strive, if they like, for “ peasant-proprietorship ”— 
minute holdings such as once existed in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, and, indeed, still exist. in patches 
everywhere. We believe, and the experience of all Europe 
confirms us that, so far as contentment goes, this is the 
best of all systems ; but then, if the reformers choose that, 
they must face the difficulties, and tell us where the capital 
is to come from. They think, as one correspondent of the 
Daily News acknowledges frankly, that small holders ought 
to have land at the rate large holders have it; but how is 
that even conceivable Suppose the District Council buys 
a farm of one hundred acres, and splits it into ten hold- 
ings of ten acres each, at what rate could the Councillors 
let it? There is first the £1 an acre required to pay the 
interest on the price,and then the cost of the cottage and the 
necessary barn. These will cost, if the work is well done, at 
least £300, and for the £300, the Council, in order to pay 
4 per cent. for its loan, for repairs, and for occasional bad 
debts, must have 6 per cent. in rent. That is, £10 for the 
land, and £18 for the house and barn, making £28 in all, 
or £2 16s. per acre, being three times the usual agricultural 
rate, or five times the rate at which farms in parts of Essex 
and Suffolk can now be obtained. The District Council, 
however benevolent, cannot steal the farms, or dispense 
with the buildings, or raise loans without paying interest, 
and small holdings must therefore cost more than large 
ones do. We do not say they would not pay even then, if 
there were a market for fruit, or vegetables, or eggs; but 
a tripled rental is rather a heavy load to lay on the 
cultivation of Mr. Morley’s “ golden grain.” 

Finally, the reformers can, if they like, let the present 
system alone, and content themselves with alleviating it by 
securing to every labourer an acre of allotment at, say, 
twice agricultural rates, as less than that will not pay for 
the cost of collection, and the provision of some sort of 
rough means of storage. Well, if they get the land 
honestly, we have not the smallest objection to the experi- 
ment; but we warn them that it will give them a most im- 
perfect and patchy result. In places allotments fail, and 
in places they seriously increase the labourers’ income, but 
everywhere profit is obtained at a heavy price. The allot- 
ment keeps down wages by making labour more ineffective 
than ever, the labourer either working himself out by 
double toil, as one of the Ccmmissioner’s friends is evi- 
dently doing—the man clearly does two days’ work in 
each day—or “ saving hisself” on the farm in order to do 
better work on the allotment. Nobody will pay for bad 
work the wages of good. 

For ourselves, we believe that in the cultivating trade, 
as in every other, freedom is the wisest principle, and see 
no claim that the villager has to be coddled by the Legis- 
lature any more than the townsman. Let the owner be 
set free to sell at will, so free that, as in France or Bengal, 
he can sell a field by signing his name in a register, and the 
land will fall by degrees to those competent to use it, who 
will be in one place great scientific farmers, in another 
place peasant-proprietors, and in a third place farmers 
of thirty acres, who will make up for want of capital, as the 
American settlers do, by incessant and exhausting labour, 
and a parsimony like that of France. Let the labourers 
be free to form unions, or to drift to the towns as they 
like, until brought back to the country by the offer of 
terms which suit them better than those of the towns. 
England will not go out of cultivation, whether at rent or 
no rent, and the one thing the Legislature can do is to set 
all free,—the owner to sell, the farmer to hire, and the 
labourer to let his strength or refuse to let it at his own 
discretion. Country life will not be Paradise when all is 
done, but agriculture, once set free, may be what it is in 
most places on the Continent, a rather profitless, much 
discontented, but never abandoned trade. 
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EPISCOPAL FEES. 


HE Return, in answer to the Address of the House 
of Lords, of all Charges, Fees, First-Fruits, and 
Tenths, and other payments made by Archbishops and 
Bishops since January Ist, 1885, disposes of a popular 
delusion. It was very generally believed that that 
mysterious personage, the Crown, practically appropriated 
under various titles the whole of the income coming to a 
Bishop during the year after his appointment. The 
ublic did not much trouble themselves over this arrange- 
ment until the death of Archbishop Magee, within three 
months or so of his translation to York, produced a 
sudden qualm of compunction. It seemed too shocking 
that a man without private fortune should not only 
have to pay £10,000 for being made an Archbishop, 
but should also leave the balance as a burden on his 
family, when he himself had not lived to receive the 
income out of which the payments were supposed to 
come. The remedy first resorted to on these occasions 
is the preparation of a Parliamentary Paper, and, as it 
turns out, this familiar document really provided a healing 
balm. Things are not so bad as they were thought to be. 
An appointment to a Bishopric does not mean a fine of a 
year’s income. Possession can be taken at a lower figure 
than this. Archbishop Magee paid £573, the Bishop of 
London £414, the Bishop of Exeter £434. The Bishop of 
Manchester got off with £272; while the Bishop of Wake- 
field seems hardly to be counted as a Bishop, for he only 
paid £72. This, apparently, is due to the newness of the 
See. Very few of the ceremonial payments made by other 
Bishops seem to come upon the Bishop of Wakefield. 
There is no Congé d’Elire, no Letter Recommendatory, no 
Royal Assent, no Election, no Confirmation,—all these are 
superseded by a simple Royal nomination. So unaccus- 
tomed indeed were the officials to this type of Bishop, that 
they could not at first bring themselves to charge him little 
enough, and one of the items of the account is, ‘‘ Less half 
Home Office fees returned.” 


Let us look at the particulars of one of these Bills—that 
paid by Archbishop Magee. The Home Office charges 
were £62, which included five items,—Congé d’Elire, 
Letter Recommendatory, Royal Assent, Oath of Homage, 
Restitution of Temporalities. But of these, three—the 
Congé d’Elire, the Royal Assent, and the Restitution of 
Temporalities—reappear under the head of Crown Office, 
and cost in all £267 more. In this case, each of them is 
subdivided into Warrant, Certificate, Letters Patent, and 
Docquet, the Docquet in each case costing only 2s., which 
seems little as compared with the Certificate, which, in 
the Restitution of Temporalities, sums up to £72 L5s. 0d. 
Next we have Introduction Fees to the House of Lords, 
which, in the case of the Archbishop, were £27. Election, 
Confirmation, and Enthronement, cost in all about £160. 
Among these many payments, the two which strike us as 
excessive are those to the Home Office and the Crown Office. 
Those made on Election, Confirmation, and Enthronement 
areat least in the nature of payments for extra work or for 
legal documents. No one, for example, would grudge 
their guineas to the “Song-men” or their crown-pieces to 
the choristers ; and in these temperance days £5 5s. to the 
vicars “in lieu of wine” will generally be regarded as a 
Wholesome composition. But the Home Office and the 
Crown Office are public departments, and we do not quite 
see why pieces of business, which, we presume, are all in 
the day’s work, should be made the subject of a separate 
charge. The newly-made Bishop does not ask to have 
all these formalities. It is not for his pleasure that the 
Congé d’Elire is sent to the Chapter, or that the Royal 
Assent is given to the election of the person named 
m the Congé d’Elire. The need for the restitution of 
temporalities is wholly a creation of the law, since if the 
Crown had not taken them away during the vacancy, 
there would have been no occasion to give them back. 

course, if these payments are defended on the 
plea of their being merely a form of taxation, so 
that a Bishop pays his fees just as an eldest son 
Pays succession duty or a legatee legacy duty, we have 
nothing more to say. But, in that case, why are not 
the fees credited to the national revenue, instead of 
to particular offices? The officials of a Government 
department ought surely to be paid by the day and not 
y the job. The country takes their time, and when 


wanted is spent in drawing up certain documents. Why 
should the cost of this fall on the Bishop when there 
are men in the office paid to do it? It may be, of 
course, that these fees really merge in the general 
revenue of the country, and that we are misled by 
official phraseology ; but in that case it would certainly 
be better if the nature and destination of the payments 
were made clear. No one likes to pay £500, but it would 
be pleasanter to pay it to the nation than to a particular 
office. In the former case, the Bishop would at least 
have the consciousness that he was helping to build up. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s surplus. There is 
another part of the payments given in this Return 
which we think might bear some reduction. Among the 
charges paid by the Bishop of Salisbury on his succession 
to the Bishopric, is included the Chapter Clerk’s costs and 
charges. It is just a solicitor’s bill, and therefore comes 
under the innocent head of payment for work done. But 
is it necessary that quite so much work should be done? 
This, however, is a criticism which the unlearned public 
so often pass on similar documents that it is hardly worth 
while to insist on it. 

Another part of the Return deals with Episcopal First- 
Fruits and Tenths. We approach this subject with some 
uneasiness. They were annexed to the Crown by the 
26 Henry VIII., c. 3, and Statutes passed about that 
time usually contain some reference to Premunire. We 
should like, therefore, to withdraw in advance any 
remarks calculated to subject us to that mysterious 
penalty,—if it be a penalty. There is no need, how- 
ever, to criticise the payments made under this Act, 
because they were commuted for a yearly payment by 
the 6 and 7 William IV. Under the old system, for 
example, each Archbishop of Canterbury paid on succes-. 
sion, £2,682 as First-Fruits ; he now gets off witha yearly 
payment of £150. Each Archbishop of York paid £1,610; 
he now gets off with £100 yearly. London pays the same 
as York, and the other Bishops, with the exception of those 
holding recently created Sees, from £70 to £42 each. Why 
the last-mentioned class of Bishops are charged anything 
we do not see, as the endowments of their Sees have usually 
been provided by voluntary subscription. They are not 
allowed, however, to escape altogether, though the First- 
Fruits do not rise above £8 at Southwell and Truro, and 
fall as low as £3 at Wakefield and Liverpool. The yearly 
Tenths amount in each case to about the same sum as the 
First-Fruits, the largest total payment being £281 in the 
case of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and £5 13s. in that 
of the Bishop of Wakefield. We do not know on what 
principle either of these charges are now levied. In the 
old days, when the incomes of the Bishops were, for the 
most part, very large, and there was little or no inter- 
ference with their management of their estates, First- 
Fruits and Tenths were an effectual, if clumsy, method of 
securing for the Crown some portion of these great pro- 
perties. But now all this is changed. The Bishops are 
paid a fixed salary, and one which only fairly covers 
the two items of payment for work done and pay- 
ments to cover outlay actually incurred. When the 
subdivision of dioceses and the consequent reduction 
of episcopal incomes has been urged upon the Govern- 
ment, it has usually been said, and said, we dare say, 
with a great deal of truth, that the majority of the 
Bishops do not get much more than, considering what 
is expected of them, they have to spend. If so, where is 
the justification for taking from £80 to £280 a year in the 
shape of these two payments? We may be quite sure 
that the Income-tax collector does not omit to call at the 
palace; why, then, should they have to pay nearly as 
much again by way of First-Fruits and Tenths, because 
Henry VIII. saw in these items a mode of adding to his 
wealth ? 


THE CHEAPNESS OF SCOTCH JUSTICE. 


R. ROBERTSON, Lord-Advocate for Scotland,. 

having accepted the office of Lord-Justice-General 
—by his promotion the House of Commons loses a very 
keen and agile, if also somewhat dapper and occasionally 
flippant debater—a change takes place in the personnel 
of the Law Officers of the Crown, and the representation 
of the county of Bute becomes vacant. It is already 
quite well known what will happen. Sir Charles Pearson, 
at present Solicitor-General, will become Lord-Advocate, 








a Bishop has to be appointed, so much of that time as is 
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succeed him as Solicitor-General. He is also a candidate 
for the representation of Bute, in succession to Mr. 
Robertson, and his success is practically assured, although 
he will have to face a sharp contest. This shuffle of the 
cards brings once more into prominence the cheapness, 
if not of Scotch law, certainly of Scotch justice. The 
office which Mr. Robertson has accepted is in all 
respects the best bit of legal patronage in Scotland ; 
yet the salary attached to it is only £5,000 a year. The 
stipend of the Lord-Justice-Clerk, who stands next to 
the Lord-Justice-General in the judicial hierarchy of the 
North, is somewhat smaller; while that of an ordinary 
Lord of Session is only about £3,000 a year. The annual 
emoluments of the office of Lord-Advocate, which Mr. 
Robertson leaves, are placed at £3,279. Those of the 
Solicitor-Generalship are less than £1,000; so that in one 
way or another Mr. Graham Murray will have to spend about 
a. year’s official income in securing a right to be heard in 
Parliament. Even a cheeseparing economist will not say 
that the State subsidy to the Scotch Judges and Law 
Officers of the Crown is extravagant; as a, matter of fact, 
the legal prizes at the Scotch Bar are contemptible as com- 
pared with those that can be secured in England. It may 
be said, of course, that the Lord-Advocate and the Solicitor- 
General for Scotland may, like Mr. Attorney and Mr. 
Solicitor here, supplement their salaries by private practice. 
But this is not easy. Edinburgh is still the seat of the Scotch 
Courts; and yet the Lord-Advocate and the Solicitor-General 
must, owing to the necessities of their political positions, 
spend a considerable portion of the year in London. If they 
think exclusively of their incomes, they are bound to neg- 
lect their political duties; and as Scotch public opinion is 
becoming less and less tolerant of such neglect, it has of 
late years become the rule and not the exception for the 
Lord-Advocate of the period—the constant presence of the 
Solicitor-General in the House of Commons is not so impera- 
tive—to give up at least nine-tenths of his time to his Parlia- 
mentary work. Acceptance of office under the Crown by 
a Scotch Advocate in the front rank may mean, therefore, 
a pecuniary loss rather than gain. Its occupant, if a con- 
scientious official, finds, in the event of his party remaining 
a reasonable term of years in power, that a large number 
of his clients have been compelled to leave him. When 
he goes out of office, he has to begin his career afresh. 
Hence it is that Scotland generally thinks Mr. Robertson 
has acted wisely in accepting the office of Lord-Justice- 
General, even although he is still on the right side of fifty. 
It is largely because, on the whole, lawyers are not over- 
paid in Scotland, that the profession is so popular. English 
law reformers have often commented on the maintenance 
of “the double Sheriffship” in Scotland as a proof that 
the scent of the Radical agitator in the North is not so 
keen there as it might be. The double Sheriffship is un- 
doubtedly an anomaly, and looks a scandal. There seems no 
reason why each county—where the counties are small, two 
are united for legal and other purposes—in Scotland should 
have two Judges set over it, both Advocates, both bearing 
the title of Sheriff, and distinguished as “ Principal” and 
“ Substitute.” The Substitute, who resides in his district, 
does practically the whole of its judicial work. An appeal 
can be made from him to the Principal, who is, as a rule, a 
practising Advocate in Edinburgh. But not infrequently 
afresh appeal has to be made from the Sheriff-Principal to 
the Court of Session, and it is the all but universal opinion in 
Scotland that the time and money of suitors—not to speak 
of the State—would be saved if the office of Sheriff-Princi- 
pal were abolished, and an appeal could be taken directly 
from the resident Sheriff to the Courts in Edinburgh. The 
Sheriff-Principalship is generally recognised as a sinecure. 
An Advocate works hard for himself and well for his party, 
and when a Sheriffship worth £1,000 a year or so is 
offered him, accepts it undisguisedly as an addition to his 
income, for which he gives virtually no return in the 
form of work. And the influential section of the Scotch 
public winks, and will continue to wink at the transaction, 
simply because, there being so few plums of patronage at 
the Scotch Bar, it is not worth while to get wroth over an 
occasional distribution of raisins. 
There can hardly be said to be a legal caste in Scotland. 
There is nothing in Edinburgh corresponding to our Inns 
of Court, although, curiously enough, it costs three times as 
much money to becomea Scotch Advocate as it doesto become 
an English Barrister. There are, indeed, two privileged 


known as Writers to the Signet and Solicitors to the 
Supreme Court. But the fact of belonging to either 
brings with it dignity rather than power. It smooths the 
way to the attainment of the Scotch “ Writer’s” great 
ambition, that of becoming consulting lawyer to a number 
of leading “families”-—a compound of Mr. Tulkinghorn 
and the Ruling Elder. ‘* Writers,” Advocates, even 
Judges, belong to the middle class in Scotland. The 
head of a great mercantile house in Glasgow who has 
received a University education regards himself—and is 
regarded by others—as quite the equal of the Lord of 
Session, whom he entertains to dinner, and whose salary 
is not much larger than his own manager’s. Their wives 
are on a footing of equality, for a Judge of the Court of 
Session is ‘ My Lord” by courtesy only, and unless for some 
reason or other—as often happens—he has been made a peer 
or a baronet, his wife is plain Mrs. Smith or Brown, as the 
case may be. It is an easy and easily traceable ascent from 
the cottage of the Scotch working man to the seat on the 
Scotch Bench. He sends his intellectually brightest son 
to college. That son becomes a clergyman ; his son in turn 
becomes an Advocate, and if he has a sufficient amount of 
energy and ability, reaches the Bench. The newly pro- 
moted Lord-Advocate and Mr. J. B. Balfour and Mr. 
Asher, who were respectively Lord-Advocate and Solicitor- 
General in the last Liberal Administration, are all “ sons of 
the manse.” Scotland—outside the aristocracy—is one large 
family, whose members take a pride in each other's 
successes, and “gently scan” each other’s windfalls even 
in the way of patronage. 








THE PASSION OF INCREDULITY. 


E find ourselves often a little perplexed to trace the 
cause of incredulity among the cultivated. Credulity 
without reason always seems intelligible, for we set it down to 
ignorance, or to the lust for wonder as an enjoyment; but 
incredulity without reason is not so easily explained. It is 
perhaps natural as regards all stories of the supernatural, or 
rather, as the new phrase runs, the supernormal, because, if 
true, they involve such far-reaching consequences that the 
mind is unwilling to take in so much at once, and also because 
men have been trained from childhood to regard all such state- 
ments as the illusions of the vulgar. Most of the cultivated 
would be ashamed to credit a statement that a friend had 
been seen after death, and evidence, the reception of which 
diminishes self-respect, is always received at first with aversion, 
or even with angry scorn. There are plenty of men in the 
world, and men of high mental powers, who simply cannot 
bring themselves to inquire into stories like those of the 
Psychological Society, any more than they could bring 
themselves to inquire into a son’s pecuniary honour or a 
daughter’s chastity, who feel, in fact, a sense of intellectual 
insult in the mere demand. The evidence, too, in all 
such matters is so nearly submerged in an ocean of lies, 
illusions, hysteric conditions, and imbecilities, that it is easier 
for all but a few to declare all “spiritual” stories a prior 
impossible and unworthy of attention, than to disentangle the 
grain of gold from such a mass of dirty-washings. Even in 
this case, the passion of incredulity so often betrayed is a 
little bewildering, for, after all, the inquirer is at liberty to re- 
ject; the evidence accuses him of nothing, and the inquiry itself 
is nearly the most momentous in which he can be engaged ; but 
when the allegation refers to material facts of no importance 
except to biology, mental fury becomes almost inexplicable. 
Nowadays, people inquire calmly enough into the phenomena 
of hypnotism, and do not passionately deny either the sanity 
or the gcod faith of Dr. Charcot and his confreres, but we are 
old enough to remember when the same phenomena, under the 
name of “mesmeric influences,” excited the fiercest scorn. It 
was ruin to a professional man to believe them, and positively 
unsafe even to say that further investigation was necessary 
before they could be accepted. Not to condemn any state- 
ment of the kind offhand was to be condemned, and unless 
you were very rich, to be held guilty of atheism, and of 
tendencies only to be explained or palliated by the theory of 
latent insanity. The incredulous did not reason, they cursed ; 
and they positively hated the believers with a virulence hardly 
found nowadays, even in rival sects. An imperceptible 
revulsion of opinion akin to the sudden disappearance 
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explained, has removed that source of bitterness, and 
the believer in hypnotism is no more despised even by 
those who reject his conclusions than the believer in anti- 
septic surgery; but the old fury is still displayed about state- 
ments less recondite which depend altogether on ordinary 
evidence. Nothing, for instance, can be more probable than 
that a tribe of dwarfs still exists in Morocco. There is no 
antecedent objection to the existence of dwarfs, man being on 
one side of him only an animal, and all other animals showing 
sub-varieties which differ sometimes to an astonishing extent 
in size. We know, too, that tribes of brown dwarfs do exist 
in Central Africa, for Mr. Stanley has seen them, and 
touched them, and fought with them, and pbotographed 
them; and why should there not be dwarfs of the usual 
complexion of Southern Europe? They may have re- 
mained in their own habitats, as the hairy Ainos of Japan 
and the arboreal Veddahs of Ceylon have for countless ages ; 
and those habitats, the Southern recesses of the Atlas, have 
been as little explored by Europeans as the recesses of the 
Moon. The story is probable enough in itself, and when 
native accounts are related in the Temple, in all good faith, one 
would think the result would be received as a contribution 
towards inquiry. Ox the contrary, the lecturer is received 
with a general storm of obloquy, he is disbelieved as com- 
pletely as ever Bruce was about his Abyssinian adventures, or 
Du Chaillu about his gorillas,—his chance of a career has been 
perceptibly diminished, and we would not be sure that the repu- 
tation of his father as one of the shrewdest of humorists has not 
distinctly declined. A great many otherwise sensible men 
grow positively angry at the bare mention of Mr. Haliburton’s 
dwarfs. They bite if anybody expresses belief in the little men’s 
existence; and if he brought half-a-dozen over, they would 
accuse him of searching Africa for individual dwarfs in order to 
swindle the British public. Nothing, it will be remembered, 
hangs upon their existence or non-existence; they would not 
prove or disprove any statement in the Bible, which does not 
mention dwarfs ; nor is there any dominant philosophy which 
their long endurance in hidden valleys oversets. The Catholic 
Church has never denied their existence, nor would the Dar- 
winians care if a thousand of them were discovered at once 
all making sword-blades. Yet the Times is almost ready to 
swear at poor Mr. Haliburton, and half the physicists in 
the country are willing to denounce him as the newest and 
best example of that numerous class, the imbecile who will 
believe anything if it is only strange. What would be done 
to any man -who brought forward evidence, say fossil-bones, of 
the existence of a gigantic race now passed away, it is impossi- 
ble to conjecture. There is not the smallest reason why such 
a tribe should not have existed. We know that there have 
been and are abnormally tall and big individuals, and we know 
that such peculiarities exist not only in families, but tribes, 
Stanley’s dwarfs being distinctly smaller, and Werne’s 
negroes of the Upper Nile distinctly larger, than the 
average of mankind. There is no evidence whatever of 
the existence of such a tribe, say of men of eight feet, except 
a tradition as world-wide as that which affirmed the 
existence of dwarfs; but suppose such evidence produced, 
say, in the form of petrified skeletons, why should the culti- 
vated rage, and allege that some one had manufactured 
the relies? There is no particular reason for disbelieving in 
a tribe of Anakim, or abnormally large persons, even if there 
is reason for disbelieving that Og’s instep was higher than 
Moses’s head. It is a mere question for evidence, and of 
course the further the departure from the normal the more 
perfect must the evidence be before there is sufficient reason 
for credence; but there is no reason when there is any 
evidence at all—which we fully admit in the case of the 
giants does not as yet exist—for angry refusal to hear it. 
Look this week at the latest story of the sea-serpent. There 
1s not the smallest reason in nature for denying that such a 
creature is conceivable. There are sea-snakes; everything in 
the ocean tends to develop excessive size when compared with 
. Creatures on land, and a snake a hundred feet long may just as 
Well exist in the sea asa snake six feet long on the moors of 
Devon, Why not? Yet three probably decent persons have 
this week been roundly condemned by the cultivated as liars 
or Incorrigibly careless observers, because they say they saw 
® snake in waters off New Zealand rear itself thirty feet out 
of the water; and this although a score of reporters, from old 
Bishop Pontoppidan downwards, have affirmed that they saw 





a creature of the same kind. The men of science will not 
believe, and even the journalists, eager as they are for sensa- 
tions, consider it wise to remark that sea-serpents are never 
seen until the month of September. 

Be it understood that we are not discussing the evidence, or 
asking any reader to believe in “ spirits,” or dwarfs, or giants, 
or sea-serpents, or any other creatures whose existence is not 
universally accepted, or who have not been under the knife on 
the dissecting-table. All we want to know is why people, 
otherwise reasonable and well-mannered, should grow angry 
when they hear of such creatures, and shut their minds 
up in an armour which, in the case of the big sea-snake, 
appears to be impenetrable. One understands annoyance, 
or even wrath, when a sane man declares that the earth 
must be flat, or, as poor Montgomery did, that “streams 
meander level with their fount.” If he is not competent to 
form an opinion, he is an obtrusive nuisance; and if he is 
competent, he must know that the evidence refuting his 
assertion is absolute, and must therefore be either incurably 
perverse, or determined at any cost of truthfulness to differ 
from his kind. But anger when the evidence is inconclusive, 
or, as in the case of the dwarfs and the sea-serpent, sways 
heavily towards an affirmative conclusion, seems almost in- 
explicable. We suppose its main cause is contempt, produced 
by along recoil from the emotional credulity which has no doubt 
through all ages been the characteristic of the vulgar. Scorn is 
a distinctive mark of the educated—all experts are educated in 
their own subject, and a sailor thinks a landsman a fool for not 
understanding his ropes—and no form of scorn is more common 
or more deep than the scorn for new facts, which the scorner 
feels, if they be facts, that he must from his experience be the 
first to know. There must, however, be something more than 
this, and we strongly suspect it is to be found in a mental habit 
which is closely akin to the one which in politics evolves High 
Toryism, a dislike to consider anything new, as involving 
revolutions in that especial department of thought. We 
remember to have heard two men of science, one of them 
almost of the first rank in attainments and reputation, discuss 
the electric light, with the result that they were positively 
angry at the idea that it was or could be anything but 
a scientific toy. The mind closes in investigation, as it closes 
in politics, against any thing which will involve much change, 
or which involves a departure from the ordinary grooves of 
thought. The cultivated, in fact, are no more receptive to- 
day than they were in the days of Tiberius Cesar, and we 
could imagine a regular persecution of a man who brought 
forward evidence which, if accepted, would seriously modify 
the accepted belief in the law of gravitation. He would not 
be condemned, as Galileo was, on religious grounds, but he 
would be treated as a man with a dangerous or contemptible 
weakness in his brain. Men can positively hate out of incre- 
dulity alone. 





ACCIDENTAL CONVERSATION. 

R. BESANT will probably find plenty of people to 
agree with him when he says, as he does in his “ Voice 

of the Flying Day,” that after some six weeks of country 
solitude there comes a strong longing on the townsman for 
the talk of the people in trains and omnibuses, on park seats 
and in penny steamers. Many people let the listening for 
amusing things said by strangers become part of their daily 
life, and when away from town for long, miss this accidental 
conversation as they miss the play or the opera. And by 
accidental conversation we do not mean conversations with 
strangers, but those conversations which take place in 
one’s presence, and of which one is a silent spectator. 
To the men and women who cultivate a taste for this 
accidental conversation a journey by train or omnibus is 
as good as the theatre. If you once get bitten with the love 
of this form of dramatic representation, you have only 
to sit quiet in a corner and witness many a delightful 
comedy enacted before your eyes. It will be said, perhaps, 
that the scenes are apt to end abruptly, and the plots are 
often not sufficiently indicated; but against this must be 
set the perfection of realism displayed by the actors, and the 
immense variety of the stories. Possibly, in many cases, the 
taste for accidental conversation has to be acquired; but this 
can be said of a hundred good things, from oysters to tobacco. 
Ween acquired, however, it is a most precious possession, for 
it relieves the tedium of self-transport immensely. Occa- 
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sionally, no doubt, one may pass a day, or even a week, without 
hearing anything worth hearing; but, then, there is always the 
delight of the hunter—the quest for the good thing, and the 
sense of double delight when it is found. 


Before, however, attempting to indicate the best way of en- 
‘couraging accidental conversations, and illustrating by example 
the sort of game run down, we must clear up a point of 
honour connected with the subject. It may be urged that it 
is mean and dishonourable to sit behind your paper listening 
hard all the time to what some old gentleman is saying 
to his niece as to glories of his youth, and that a self-respecting 
person would endeavour to distract his mind—if necessary, with 
the shipping intelligence. To this proposition we must give 
a distinct denial. Without stooping to the excuse of the 
-witnesses in Court, who “just set the doora wee bit open,” and 
then declare that “the voices forced themselves upon their 
ears in such a way that, do what they would, they could not 
help hearing every word,” we boldly declare that a man has a 
right to listen and to overhear all accidental conversations, 
subject to this limitation, that he does so with the bond-fide 
intention of getting therefrom the amusement which is 
expected at the theatre, and nothing but that. Any other 
reason for listening is to be condemned. A man has no busi- 
ness to listen to anything which is being said about himself 
or his friends or relations in ignorance of his presence. 
Again, he has no business to listen, if, though the talkers 
do not know him, he knows them. In either of these cases 
there is a personal relation established between him and the 
talkers, and it would be a betrayal of the courtesies of life to 
take advantage of the fact that the talkers had forgotten his 
presence. It is only when a man can feel that the people to 
whose words he is listening are total strangers whom he has 
never seen before, and whom he will never see again—who 
are, in fact, as far as he is concerned, mere shadows on the 
screen—that the delights of accidental conversation can be 
freely indulged in. Fortunately, these are the conditions 
which usually prevail in public conveyances in London. 
“Come like shadows, so depart,” is the rule of the knife-board. 
As a concrete example of the manner in which the line must 
be drawn between assisting at a comedy of real life and 
mere eavesdropping, we may give the experiences of an 
inveterate practiser of the art of listening. The person 
‘in question had taken possession of a new house a day 
earlier than he intended. Strolling round his garden he heard 
behind the fence the voices of two countrymen: “ When do 
the folks come in?” “To-morrow.” ‘“ What sort be they?” 
Here it was obvious that to listen further would be to act 
a very dishonourable part; and accordingly the householder 
in question had nothing to do but to sigh as a lover of 
accidental conversations, and depart like a man of honour. 
When, however, he found himself sketching under one side of 
a high hedge, while a couple of unknown hedgers were trim- 
ming on the other, he could listen with a perfectly easy 
conscience. What he heard on the occasion in question was 
well worth hearing. “So they did take the hemlock and 
boiled it, and gave it to the ’oman; and the ’oman died.” 
“‘Did er, now!” Was it some new tale of rustic poisoning 
that was being related, or some ancient fable, old perhaps 
as the Odyssey, which was being re-dished by one of 
the hedgers for the other’s benefit? Who shall say? 
‘The sketcher heard no more. Not because he was seen, 
‘or because the men were called away, but simply because 
there then occurred one of those long-drawn pauses which are 
so remarkable a feature of real country talk. The interval 
remained unfilled, and whether it was Mary, the mason’s 
daughter, or somebody in those “very old ancient times 
you’ve heard tell on,” who drank the hemlock, remained and 
remains a mystery. Some people would, no doubt, be disap- 
pointed at anything so incomplete as this. These will prefer 
the scenes of genteel comedy one gets in a first-class railway- 
carriage. The present writer bas no hesitation in saying that 
the very best piece of acting for vivacity, naturalness, and 
good taste that he has ever witnessed, he saw as a corner- 
seat spectator on the London and South-Western. The 
dramatis persone were an elderly but handsome and well- 
bred man of the world, anxious to amuse himself by 
a flirtation, but even more anxious not to commit him- 
self, and a clever and exceedingly good-looking old young 
lady of about nine and twenty. <A better acted or more 
finished little comedy it is impossible to imagine. Every 


point was taken up and given its proper value, and not a 
gesture or a tone was over done. But, it may be said this 
must be an imaginary case, people never talk before a 
stranger. Not, perhaps, if you look aggressive. If, however, 
you retire behind your paper and make it quite clear that you 
have no sort of intention of trying to join in the conversa. 
tion, and are, in fact, a person of no account, they will be 
pretty sure to take you at your word, and treat you as part of 
the carriage furniture. In order to assume this carriage. 
furniture statas, however, it is imperative not to speak. Do 
not say, “ May I move this bag?” “ Allow me,” “ May I open 
this window a little?” Such phrases at once break the spell, 
and put out the actors. The only way to secure a 
good representation is to sit like a log. and either look 
out of the window or into your newspaper. In third. 
class carriages such precautions are, however, hardly neces- 
sary. The poorer classes are accustomed to publicity, and 
perform in public without any sense of uneasiness. The 
most thrilling scene will sometimes take place with five on 
each side. It was once the good-fortune of the present writer 
to be ina third-class Underground carriage, when a respectably 
dressed woman and a man, who can best be described by saying 
that he looked like what is described in the servants’ adver- 
tisement columns as a “ thorough indoor,” got in. The woman’s 
first words were as good as any ever invented by novelist or 
playwright to open a sensational story :—‘“ He never knew till 
the day he followed her to the grave that she wasn’t his 
mother.” Then followed a very exciting but very tangled 
conversational web, from which one could dimly gather that 
somebody was keeping somebody else—apparently the 
“thorough indoor ”—out of a great deal of money, and 
that there was a great deal of oppression and knavery going 
on, again apparently against the “thorough indoor,” who sat 
all the time deeply interested, as well he might be, and asking 
an occasional and usually irrelevant question. Above every- 
thing, the ‘thorough indoor ” was to see a third person before 
he was seen by the other side, and “put it to him.” There 
was just a chance that he might do right, but a still stronger 
one that it would all be no good. At this melancholy conclu- 
sion the train stopped, the respectable woman in black got 
out, followed by the “ thorough indoor,” and the scene “ closed 
in,” leaving the spectators with an intense, but unfortunately 
unassuagable, thirst for more light. Told barely, the story 
sounds comic, but at the time the earnestness of the speakers 
left no doubt that it was a real tragedy they were discussing, 
—one of those “strange things” of English middle-class life 
which Mr. Wilkie Collins loved to dissect. 


Occasionally, the people who train themselves to listen in 
railway-carriages will do more than merely witness “ little 
comedies ” enacted before their eyes, or see odd characteristics 
exhibited. If they are lucky, they may hear some really good 
“yarn” spun, as poor people spin them to each other. Try 
to get a labouring-man to tell you a story, and he will make 
it as colourless and bald as an affidavit. Hear him, however, 
in the ale-house, among his own people, and it isa very different 
story. The present writer once heard an old peasant ina third- 
class carriage begin to give a friend a chapter of autobiographi- 
cal reminiscences which was worth going a hundred miles to 
hear. “Yes,” he began, or rather went on, “ And I can mind 
seeing four men hung ina very rustic manner. It was back in the 
rick burnings. I was a lad; but they were hung just opposite 
our door for a warning. They was tried in Wells, and they 
brought ’em down to the country where I was, in a waggon, 
sitting on their own coffins, and every village they passed 
through they tolled the bells. They was to be hung opposite 
their own cottages. They put up a gallows with four ropes, 
and they stood one of these big waggons boarded over, under- 
neath, and when they had fastened the men up, they put in 
the horses and drew the waggon away from under their feet. 
Law bless you, they kicked there for more nor half-an-hour, 
and their polls was drawn out half-a-foot, and all as red as 
fire. It was just against where we lived, and I saw ‘em 
hanging there till it was dark. They’d set the ricks on fire, 
you see. There used to be a lot of it, and they wanted to stop 
it and to make these I am speaking of a warning.” ..--- 
Whether this hideous “rustic manner” of hanging was ever 
really pursued we do not know, but certainly the old man spoke 
as if he were speaking the truth ; and when he turned to give an 





account of the bull-baiting on Mendip, and how the young 
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out again before the bull could get at them, it was clear that 
he was not romancing, for such displays of village cruelty and 
prowess have often been described. But, true or false, acci- 
dental conversations certainly form no small part for many 
people of the charm of town life. They are not better than 
the woods and fields, but they are a considerable compensation. 





THE QUEST FOR THE WILD HORSE. 
HE sustaining hope of the discoverer of the unknown is 
seldom wholly vague or visionary. No man, asa rule, 
‘breaks into a new world by accident or hap-hazard. New 
worlds, or lands, or men, or beasts, have lived in the imagina- 
tion, and been foreshadowed and foretold by a hundred minute 
and subtle inductions, grouping themselves round the central 
idea in minds so set on finding what they felt was to be found, 
that in the end their quest was gained, and they have been 
able to tell the world that what they felt must exist, did exist, 
and was found. Even though the nominal object of his search 
be prosaic and matter-of-fact, the explorer generally cherishes 
some dear ideal, some side-issue, some pet project of his own 
in the realm of discovery, which his efforts shall bring to 
light, and which will realise some reasoned result of his 
own sagacity and foresight. When Pythias, the first 
navigator of the Northern seas, was sent on a “ commercial 
mission” by the colonists of Marseilles to find the tin- 
islands, he performed the practical part of his mission 
with all good faith and diligence; but to him, the man of 
science, the mathematician, and astronomer, the bare discovery 
of new tribes of barbarians, new islands, and half-frozen seas, 
could have brought no such nights of triumph as that on 
which he tracked the Sun to his lair behind the Lapland 
mountain, and saw the brilliant creature slip again from his 
cavern, after his brief but necessary repose. Such must have 
been the triumph of Columbus when he fancied that he identi- 
fied on the shores of America the plants and streams of India 
and Cathay; and such, in some sense, the feelings of Prejvalski, 
the latest traveller to seek the Eastern limits of the Old World 
throngh new and untried paths, when he realised his hope of 
discovering in the deserts of Mongolia the wild camel and the 
wild horse. 

The experiences of this Russian soldier when he had 
penetrated into the regions behind the plateau of Tibet 
to the mysterious lake of Koko-Nor, lying 10,000 ft. 
above the sea, are more in the spirit and setting of the 
journals of Columbus than any tale of travel of modern times. 
The lake, blue as a sapphire, lay in a setting of dull salt 
sand, with an encircling rim of snowy mountains. Outside and 
beyond the mountains lay on one side the forbidden land of 
China; on another, Tibet, with its frozen and stereotyped 
government of a priestly caste; and on the west, the broken 
tribes of Eastern Turkestan. As he passed towards the 
great Desert of Gobi, which divides the dwindling population 
on one side of the mountains from the decaying civilisation 
‘on the other, he found himself almost alone among the primi- 
tive animals and birds of the centre of the Old World; and as 
the old Greeks imagined, and as Darwin found in Pata- 
gonia, and voyagers at either Pole, that at the ends of the 
world Nature was simplified, with fewer and more primitive 
forms, so in the “centre of the world,” Prejvalski found that 
in these remote and solitary regions he was face to face with 
some of the early and original types of those animals which 
man enslaved and turned to his own uses at such a distance of 
time that the original types were believed to have perished for 
ever. The hope of discovering the “‘ undescended dark original ” 
of some of our domesticated animals, especially of those ancient 
Servants of Eastern mankind, the camel and the horse, seems to 
have been ever present to the mind of Prejvalski, and to have 
affected his imagination as the vision of the shining walls of 
El Dorado did the old adventurers, or the hope of finding the 
mother-rock of the gold, the gold-seekers of our day. From 
the sapphire lake of Koko-Nor he pushed towards the north- 
west across the plain of Tsaidam, a strange, unfinished 
region, once the bed of a huge lake, a waste of sand, salt- 
impregnated clay, and marshes, through clouds of mosquitoes 
and gadflies, towards another lake, called Lob-Nor, lying in 
an extension of the great Desert of Gobi. He had marked 
how, as he journeyed across Asia westward, all the elements 
of Nature grew more simple and severe, and that as the more 
complex landscape resolved itself into waterless mountains, 
salt lakes, and rude vegetation, so the types of animal life 





grew constantly more primitive. He had left behind him the 
semi-wild horses of the Don and Southern Russia, and seen the 
still wilder ponies of the Mongols, “ under the average height, 
with thick necks, large heads, thick legs, and long, shaggy 
coats.” The camels of the Koko-Nor were smaller and rougher 
than those further west, and he rejoiced to think that he must 
now be approaching the original home of the wild camel, and 
even of the wild horse. “Such a journey,” he wrote, “must 
finally set at rest the question of the existence of wild camels 
and wild horses; the people have repeatedly told me of both, 
and described them fully.” The wild camels were said to live in 
North-West Tsaidam, and to have smaller humps and more 
pointed muzzles than the tame camels, and grey hair. They 
were hunted for food, and were exceedingly fleet, wary, and 
suspicious of man. These stories of the Mongols were found 
to be correct. Several skins of the wild camel were brought 
to the traveller, and he was at last rewarded by a sight of one 
of them, though the distance was too great to enable him to 
shoot it or compare it with the tameanimals. Later, however, 
some have been taken alive, and the existence of the wild 
camel in the Desert of Gobi may be taken as established. 


The Mongol accounts of the wild horses, though equally 
positive, were less satisfactory. They were certain that there 
did exist wild horses in the same districts as the wild camels ; 
and they were also certain that these were distinct from the 
horse-like kiang, the wild ass of Eastern Turkestan and 
Mongolia. The kiangs do, in fact, resemble a Mongol horse 
in many points. They have the same heavy head, square 
shoulder, arid chestnut colour; but they differ in having their 
lower parts almost white, long ears, and a true ass’s tail. 
They neigh, but also bray, and, when going at full speed have 
the characteristic appearance of an ass with “ great ugly head 
stretched out straight before, and scanty tail straight behind,” 
as Prejvalski says. They are, in fact, probably only a variety 
of the wild ass of Persia and Western Turkestan. But the 
Mongol accounts of the wild horse were quite inconsistent 
with the description of the kiangs. ‘“ The wild horses,” they 
said, “ were numerous near Lob-Nor, but were so shy that when 
frightened they continued their flight for days. They were of 
a uniform bay [? dun] colour, with black tails, and manes sweep- 
ing the ground; and were never hunted, because they were too 
difficult of approach.” Prejvalski obtained the skin of one of 
these wild horses; but the evidence so obtained did not bear 
out the account given by the Mongols, who seem to have 
fallen into the usual error of imagining that in the “ wild 
horse ” they would find the species in’ a condition of original 
and primitive perfection. Of course nothing could be more 
contrary to probabilities. “Wild” animals, compared with 
domesticated descendants of the same species, occupy much 
the same position as “ wild” plants do to their descendants in 
the garden ; and the absence of fine legs and a flowing mane 
in the Equus Prejvalskii made the place assigned to it as the 
ancestor of the modern horse all the more probable. Now the 
news comes that the wild horse of Prejvalski has been seen, 
hunted, and captured by two Russian travellers, the brothers 
Grum-Grizimailo, and that four specimens have been brought 
to Russia from their Central Asian homes. These creatures 
are said to correspond in all respects with the skin obtained 
by Prejvalski, and to represent the ancestors of all our modern 
horses. From a picture of the animal which appeared lately 
in the Graphic, there seems some reason to doubt whether they 
may not, after all, be only a variety of the kiang, or wild ass 
of Turkestan. They have the ass’s hog-mane, and a tail in 
which the long hairs, though not confined to the tip, do not 
begin to grow until some inches from the root. Neither has 
the animal any forelock. On the other hand, the ears are 
short, not long, as in all the ass tribe, and the square 
shoulder is not more characteristic of the asses than of 
all neglected breeds of horses. Moreover, it is a common- 
place in natural history that the primitive characteristics 
are shown in the young; and the thin tail, short neck, 
and head set on so as to make an angle with the throat 
instead of a curve, are as characteristic of a young 
colt, as of the Equus Prejvalskii. But, apart from all 


external differences between the ass and the horse, lies the 
inexplicable fact that the latter adapts itself to changed con- 
ditions in almost all climates, while the former does not. 
Under human care and selection, the horse varies so rapidly, 
that we meet with all extremes, from the dray-horse to the 
polo-pony, and all colours from black to white. But the ass 
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in the last five thousand years has varied little. It will not 
thrive except in hot climates, and centuries of careful breeding 
have not caused it to change colour further than from grey to 
white, and have done little to make it a pleasant animal to 
ride, or big enough for heavy draught. These facts give a 
starting-point from which we may judge whether or no the 
Equus Prejvalskii is of the true stock. Let the animals 
lately brought to Russia be made the nucleus of a herd, and 
the variations of successive generations be noted. Then if 
they are true horses, they will vary first in colour, then in 
shape, and human selection ought to be able to guide the 
varieties towards different types. If, on the other hand, they 
be asses, they will refuse to vary, and remain true to the type 
of the steppes of Dsungaria. j 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT FOR IRELAND. 


[To tHE Epiror oF THE “‘ SpecTaTOR.”’] 

Srr,—Allow me to correct an error in your note in the 
Spectator of September 19th, giving the substance of my letter 
to the Scotsman on “ Local Government for Ireland.” “The 
ratepayers,” you say, “would then be spending their own 
money, and the Councils would be steadily guided and con- 
trolled by the Local Government Board, as the Grand Juries 
are now.” No doubt you intended to write “Boards of 
Guardians ” instead of “ Grand Juries;” and, of course, any 
one who has read my letter and has any acquaintance with the 
subject, will not need to have this error pointed out; but as 
the letter did not appear in the Spectator, and as many of 
your readers will not have seen it, it is due to myself that 
the correction should be made. ; 

May I also say that you seem to me to have missed the 
point in my statement, that “there would be no risk in con- 
tinuing to the County Council the power now exercised by the 
Grand Jury as regards compensation for malicious injury, 
provided that the Judge of Assize shall be empowered to hear 
the appeal without a Jury,” or you would not, I think, have 
expressed yourself as unconvinced by my arguments? The 
Grand Jury has now power to allow or disallow a claim 
for compensation, but in either case there is an appeal to 
the Judge of Assize. In the former, any person paying 
grand jury cess for the area chargeable with the sum 
presented; in the latter, the person whose application for 
compensation shall have been disallowed has a right to be 
heard. It is discretionary with the Judge to hear the appeal 
after the case has been stated; but, if he elects to hear it, he 
must direct a jury to be empannelled to try the matter, and 
the verdict of the jury shall be final and conclusive. There- 
fore, as the law stands at present, if a grand jury should, 
without sufficient cause, either allow or disallow a claim, 
there is a remedy provided which would be perfect, if the 
jury, whom the Judge must direct to be empannelled, could 
be trusted to find a verdict without fear, favour, or affection. 
But as it is almost certain that the decision of a County 
Council, however unjust it might be, would be upheld by the 
verdict of the jury, I propose that the appeal should be heard 
by the Judge sitting without a jury,—in other words, I pro- 
pose to leave it to the Judge to decide the appeal, and that his 
decision should be final and conclusive. If, then, in any case, 
the County Council should unjustly either allow or disallow 
a claim, there will be a more perfect remedy provided than 
exists at present; indeed, there will be a perfect remedy, 
unless the Judge himself cannot be trusted to decide justly. — 
I am, Sir, &e., AN Irish LANDLORD. 








SWIFT AND BERKELEY ON IRELAND. 
(To tHe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] . 

S1r,—The landlords of Ireland, past and present, have of late 
been subjected to so much unjust censure, that I ask per- 
mission to suggest to your excellent reviewer of “Pococke’s 
Tour through Ireland in 1752,” that there were better reasons 
than he supposes for the landlords of Berkeley’s day, circa 1735, 
being content to live in “cabins,” and importing largely of 
claret, and for their wives spending so much on “ Flanders 
lace and other imported finery.” In 1735, a Stuart restoration 
was not only a possible but a probable event, and the majority 
of Irish proprietors derived their lands from the Cromwellian 
or Williamite settlements. A Stuart restoration would have 


involved another wide confiscation and shuffling of lands in 
Ireland, and proprietors were not likely to make improve. 
ments on estates which they held by so uncertain a tenure. 
After the collapse of the Scotch revolt of 1745, this 
danger passed away, and then the landlords began to build 
the good houses and make the improvements on their 
estates which Pococke bears such satisfactory testimony to. 
That their energy was not spasmodic, but enduring, is shown 
by Arthur Young’s tour in 1784, when that keen agrarian 
authority describes the state of Ireland and the efforts of the 
landlords to introduce improvements in the methods of agri- 
culture and the breeds of sheep and cattle. In the middle of 
the last century, Ireland, excluding the Ulster plantation, was 
a great sheep-run and cattle-ranche, and imported grain 
largely from Great Britain. The English farmers regarded 
Irish tillage with the same unhappy jealousy with which the 
English manufacturers viewed the Irish woollen industry and 
the English merchants and shipowners the Irish foreign trade. 
Berkeley’s ingenious theory, that the development of the 
woollen trade (he probably meant the export of crude wool) 
would be “ruinous to the poor people of Ireland by promoting 
the eviction of the peasantry and the consolidation of farms 
into sheep-walks,” was probably a good-natured effort to: 
reconcile Irishmen to what he deemed to be the inevitable. 
There was very little tillage in Ireland at this time, and that, 
save what was seen on landlords’ demesnes, was of the most 
barbarous character. The average-sized farm was nearly one 
thousand acres. “ Tenants’ improvements” outside Ulster did 
not become general till after the great famine, say, about 1860. 


Nor are the Irish leaders of circa 1735 fairly open to even 
your reviewer’s gentle strictures. When the prosperous. 
woollen industry was suppressed by an Act of the British 
Legislature, the Irish began to export their crude wool to 
France and the Continent, where its high quality caused it to be 
much in demand. The British Parliament thereupon framed a 
law forbidding its export elsewhere than to England. This 
caused enormous smuggling of wool from Ireland to France 
and Flanders, and in exchange these countries returned, illicitly, 
to Ireland the “claret” and the “Flanders lace and other 
imported finery ” of which your reviewer complains. Hence 
these articles were plentiful and cheap in the homes of the 
Irish gentry of that period. The industries that were sup- 
pressed in Ireland early in the last century were almost wholly 
in the hands of the Protestant colonists, who were thereby 
driven by shoals out of the country, where their skill, energy, 
and example were so sorely needed. In fact, the Protestant 
emigration from Ireland of the eighteenth century was pro- 
portionally larger than the Catholic emigration of the last 
forty years. The disastrous way in which the British Parlia- 
ment abused its power over the subordinate Parliament of 
Ireland, from the Stuart Restoration up to 1782, is a solemn 
warning against reviving, as Mr. Gladstone desires to do, that 
sort of ignominious relationship between the two islands. 
Swift and Molyneux certainly, and Lucas probably, would 
have welcomed with joy a legislative union of Ireland 
with Great Britain. What they reviled against was the 
subordinate Parliament, which was utterly helpless to secure 
the measures needful for the civilisation and prosperity of 
their country. I think your reviewer is hardly fair to the 
three men I have named, but I cordially concur in his praises. 
of Berkeley.—I am, Sir, &c., E. D. 


P.S.—Is it not curious to find the old eighteenth-century 
leaven of jealousy and arrogance as regards Ireland reappearing 
in a speech of Mr. John Morley? No statesman of the 
Elizabethan period could speak with greater contempt of “the 
intolerable burden of petty Irish business,” &c., than Mr. 
Morley did at Cambridge last Monday. 





DWARFS AND DWARF-WORSHIP. 
[To THE EpITor OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—The letter in the Spectator of September 19th on this 
fascinating topic, based on Mr. Haliburton’s paper at the 
Oriental Congress, fully bears out the concluding paragraph 
of my letter in the Times of September 17th. After showing 
categorically how false was the whole presumed foundation of 
evidence for this dwarf theory,—i.e., that a race of dwarfs 
existed in hiding on the south of the Atlas,—I pointed out the 
danger lest other still more imposing fabrics of fancy should 





be reared thereon. So far my fears were realised, since Dr. 
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Leitner’s unhesitating decision in favour of the dwarf theory, 
when under discussion at the Congress, only confirmed what 
popular ignorance had received as fact. The leader on the 
subject in Monday’s Times, after giving due weight to Mr. 
Haliburton’s attempt to reply to my criticism, which decides 
that he suffers from “dwarfs on the brain,” ought to set 
some of our friends thinking. Few appreciate the danger to 
science which arises from an over-hasty reception of theories 
drawn from unproved statements. It is the periodical ex- 
posures of such delusions which tend to render the general 
public cynical as to much that our scientists are at great 
pains to bring forward and publish. “First catch your hare, 
then cook him,” is an adage—to the credit of whomsoever it 
be placed—of wider application in search or research than is 
usually imagined. When these dwarfs are actually discovered 
it will be ample time to preach about the mysterious homage 
rendered to them or their kinsfolk, and it is useless to at- 
tnbute their sacred character to metal working or anything 
else till we are sure even of their existence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Jas. E. Bupecett MEAKIN. 
269 Camden Road, N., September 23rd. 


MUNEEPORE. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1z,—The experiment of converting the child Raja of an 
uncivilised people into “a brown Englishman,” has already 
been at least once tried, with results which fully justify your 
observations on its probable consequences. 

The chief of one of the Orissa Hill States having died, 
his heir, then a child; was taken charge of by the Court of 
Wards, and was educated under its superintendence. On the 
heir attaining his majority, he was duly placed on the Gaddee, 
but his hill-subjects would have nothing to do with him, his 
ways were not as their ways, and about twenty years ago a 
rebellion broke out in the State. Fortunately, the then Lieu- 
tenant-Governor was a man of energy and resource. He col- 
lected his police, and with the aid of a portion of the Madras 
Regiment, then in Orissa, suppressed the insurrection without 
troubling the Government of India. 

In consequence of his thus dealing with it as a purely 
domestic affair, hardly any one outside the Secretariat was 
aware of the existence of a civil war, and the incident has 
fallen into oblivion; but it certainly confirms your views as to 
Muneepore.—I am, Sir, &c., & BP. 





COUNTY CONSTITUENTS. 
{To THE EDITOR oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—I have read with much interest your article on this sub- 
ject, in which you state that men of the physique and vigour 
of Sir Richard Temple have declared the effort of fighting a 
county division too great to be repeated. Iam the Liberal 
candidate who has been debarred on this account from the 
honour of fighting Sir R. Temple, and I am of opinion that 
the rural voters are perfectly reasonable in desiring to hear 
and see the man who is asking for their votes, and that the 
exertion on his part is well bestowed. 

The correspondence on village life in the Daily News is once 
more revealing to the public some of the grievous circum- 
stances which have blighted and embittered the existence of 
the farm labourer. The stirring life outside our counties has 
gradually drawn away, happily, only a portion of the liveliest 
and most vigorous of the people in our country parishes. 
Large numbers are still left full of life and vigour, if only an 
outlet for their energies can be discovered. The Liberal Party 
has been the means of giving these men a vote and the pro- 
tection of the ballot, and they are rightly determined to use 
these to redress some of the grievances under which their class 
has for centuries suffered. Poverty prevents their taking in a 
newspaper, and they have been so used to the language of 
patronage or command, that they naturally call for and flock 
around a speaker who is making a study of the hard conditions 
of their lives, and who argues to them that legislative changes 
can be brought about by their votes which may beneficially 
transform the face of rural England. 

This is no idle dream, as can be abundantly shown in many 
parts of the Evesham Division, where the labourer has had a 
chance of farming a piece of land on his own account. The crops 
he raises are far in excess of the farmers’ average. Cavillers 


who object that small farming at present prices cannot be | 





made to pay should recollect that the labourer’s household 
provides a market at home for at least £25 worth of produce 
per year in the shape of bread, potatoes, and bacon. The 
articles produced on the labourer’s own ground cost him too 
little for the expenditure to be regarded as a serious item of 
outlay, and, as you say, the labourer rightly prefers his wages 
and the produce of an allotment of which he is the undisputed 
master, to perquisites and privileges which yield him no solid 
cash that can be laid by, and of which the whim of his 
employer may deprive him at any time. 

For a long while to come the problems of English rural life 
will rightly absorb the warmest interest of our country popu- 
lation. County constituents of the future will, I believe, be 
able to observe an even greater progress in all that makes life 
worth living, than has been hitherto accomplished by any 
section of the industrial classes of our country, and I, for one, 
am only too happy to spend the time and labour which is 
necessary to bring these considerations home to the men 
whose lives and whose children’s future will be most affected 
by them.—I am, Sir, &e., FREDERIC IMPEY, 

Hon. Sec. Allotments and Small Holdings Association. 

Longbridge, Worcestershire, September 22nd. 





TIME. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—To your correspondent’s quotations touching the nature 
and duration of Time, may be added the words of Harry Percy, 
the man of action, as the objective world suddenly melts into 
the subjective before his dying eyes :— 
“ But thought’s the slave of life, and life time’s fool; 
And time, that takes survey of all the world, 
Must have a stop. O I could prophesy ! 
But that the earthy and cold hand of death 
Lies on my tongue.” 
Shakespeare may or may not have remembered the words of 
the angel in Revelation, who “sware that there should be 
Time no longer.” 
Sydney Dobell, in answer to those who, like John Bright, 
advocate “short views of life,’ exclaims :— 
« Act for to-day ? friend this ‘ to-day ’ 
Washed Adam’s feet and streams away 
Far into yon Eternity.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., CLARENCE M. DOBELL. 


{To tHe Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1z,—It seems to me that the theory, identified with Kant’s 
name, of the subjectivity, or unreality, of time and space is 
rendered almost infinitely improbable by the doctrine of 
Evolution. The minds of men and of animals are evolved 
out of the universe that surrounds them; and space and time 
are “forms of thought” because they first were facts of the 
universe. 

Their relation to the mind of the Creator is a different 
question. The admirable lines from Lord Tennyson’s 
“Princess,” quoted in Mrs. Caillard’s letter in the Spectator 
of September 12th, remind me of the following already 
published lines of my own, which, though not comparable 
to Lord Tennyson’s in beauty, are perhaps equally near the 
truth, where only an approximation to it is possible :— 

«Eternity is not, as men believe, 
Before and after us, an endless line. 
No, ’tis a circle, infinitely great, 
All the circumference with creations thronged : 
God at the centre dwells, beholding all, 
And, as we move in this eternal round, 
The finite portion which alone we see 
Behind us, is the Past; what lies before, 
We call the Future. But to Him who dwells 
Far at the centre, equally remote 
From every point of the circumference, 
Both are alike—the Future and the Past.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Belfast, September 20th. JosEPH JOHN MURPHY. 





OBSOLETE WORDS. 
[To THe EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—You sometimes, I think, record local survivals of 
generally obsolete words. One such I chanced on here the 
other day. An old woman, speaking to me of an inflamed 
wound on her husband’s leg, said: “ It’s as red as that there 
glede,” and pointed to a glowing coal in the grate. The word 


was quite new to me then, though perhaps it ought not to — 
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have been so; but curiously enough I came across it again the 
same day in “ The Vision of Piers the Plowman,” in the noble 
passage :— 
“Have mercy in thy mind—and with thy mouth beseech it, 
For Goddes Mercy is more—than all his other works, 
-_ = the wickedness of the world—that man might work or 
ink, 
Is no more to the mercy of God—than in the sea a glede.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., Wray W. Hunt. 
Wilnecote, Tamworth, September 23rd. 








POETRY. 


ANXIETY. 

TxHov infant sister of more dread Despair, 

Chill visitant of every troubled heart, 

Who, stealing on us from we know not where, 

Will all unwelcome play thy impish part ; 

Who cometh softly, driving gentle Sleep— 

Fair bidden guest who met thee on thy way— 

Behind those phantoms called from out the deep 

Where direst Future dwells, and where no ray 
Of brightness ever shines, nor gleam of opening day. 





In vain we strive to banish from the mind 

The scenes thy ghostly fingers ever draw, 

Where’er we look, surrounding us we find 

New visions taken from thy hidden store; 

The background may be changed, yet still we see 

The same dark shadow hovering ever near ; 

Pointing to something—something that shall be— 

An unknown dread, whose mocking voice we hear 
Rising and falling still on changing waves of fear. 


As some entangled fly will strive in vain, 
When first its fragile wings are lightly bound, 
To battle with the thin transparent chain 
Which by each effort is more tightly wound ; 
So dost thou lead us on, with cunning power, 
To fiercely argue and with thee contend, 
And thus do we more deeply, hour by hour, 
Our failing strength in useless effort spend, 
To find our minds enthralled more closely at the end. 


We would outsoar the aching realm of thought, 
And find the region of the lotus-flower, 
Where past and future are so softly brought 
To mingle faintly with the passing hour, 
Where the unconscious mind is free from care, 
Sweetly regardless of all joy or pain, 
And where the odorous perfume in the air 
Might lull into oblivion again 
These scenes, that ever pass like phantoms through the brain. 


Weak, hopeless effort ; if by conscious might 
We strive before the bitter turmoil cease, 
To draw between us and the foes we fight 
The royal presence of unfettered Peace, 
She cometh not, while still our foes arise; 
We lift our sword, ten thousand swords are there ; 
We bid defiance to the threatening skies, 
A thousand echoes vibrate in the air, 
Filling the trembling heart with its own wild despair. 


Then Weariness and chill Exhaustion creep, 
With lagging steps, to give their needed aid 
To their fair, gentle mistress, banished Sleep, 
Who hovering near us still has waiting stayed ; 
And now, with arms outstretched, they freeze the air, 
The feverish fancies vanish from the sight, 
Struggling through dreamland as they disappear, 
Darkening the dreams that meet them in their flight, 
Until, with regal calm, Peace rules the hours of night. 
F. Leyton. 








BOOKS. 


——»—— 

FRANCE BEFORE THE REVOLUTION.* 
In these two remarkable volumes, we have a study of public 
and private life in France during the reigns of Louis XIV., 





_* La France sous V Ancien Régime. Vol. I., “ Le Gouvernement et les Institu- 
tions.” Vol. II., “Les Usages et les Moeurs.”” Par le Vicomte de Broc. Paris: 
E. Plon, Nourrit, et Cie, 1887-89, (Ouvrage couronné par |’ Académie Frangaise.) 





XV., and XVI.,—in short, of that culmination of facts and 
ideas which might have fallen to pieces easily and naturally 
in 1789, but escaping beyond all reasonable guidance, rushed. 
into the moral ruin of 1793. And M. de Broce most truly 
says, “la véritable connaissance du passé est la meilleure. 
explication du présent. et la legon de l’avenir.” To under- 
stand the Revolution, he goes on to say, one must go to the 
heart of the ancien régime, must know its thoughts and 
analyse its institutions. As M. de Tocqueville wrote, “la 
Révolution francaise ne sera que ténébres pour ceux qui ne 
regardent qu’elle.” All that went before must throw light 
upon it; we must have a clear view of the old society, “de ses. 
lois, de ses vices, de ses préjugés, de ses miséres, de sa 
grandeur.” 

In such a study, people are apt to see nothing but the 
black side of the picture. Not to mention the charm and 
fascination of that society—which has never been equalled 
since, and is hardly imaginable, perhaps, by modern minds— 
people are apt, blinded by pity for the oppressed, to forget 
also the fineness of character which belonged to many of their 
unconscious or unwilling oppressors. An example of this is 
the readiness of the nobles in 1789 to give up the rights and 
privileges and exemptions which had come down to them in a 
great measure from feudal times. Liberal ideas, of course, 
were in the air; but ideas must become personal convictions 
before they lead to practical renunciations ; and it seems worth 
a little effort to put ourselves in the place of a whole governing 
race of men whose supposed superiority to their fellow- 
creatures was as natural to them as the air they breathed. 
But the wind of change and revolution was blowing through. 
this same air; and truly to us, looking at the ancien régime in 
all its glory and its shame, the wonder is, not that its institu- 
tions came toan end, but that they lastedsolong. Even in 1710 
Fénelon wrote that the French Government only went on living 
by amiracle, and that the first shock must shiver to pieces this. 
vieille machine délabrée: and such prophecies are heard all 
through the eighteenth century. 

In these interesting and delightful studies of the ancien 
régime, M de Broc goes much more into detail than M. Taine. 
His book is more a series of living pictures than a historical 
essay on the time. He draws largely on contemporary 
memoirs, and all his authorities are acknowledged to be good. 
He shows us the old France in all its different aspects, witb. 
so much success that we lay down the book satisfied ; we know 
a great deal that we never knew before. Such a book as this 
means a large amount of industry, as well as a power of vivid 
and minute painting. To make a really great work, perhaps, 
analysis needs to be followed by synthesis: the information 
is somewhat scattered through the chapters of these two- 
volumes, which were themselves published with an interval 
of two years. What we mean is, for instance, that the public 
and the private life of a village run so closely together, that the 
chapter in the first volume on “ L’Administration municipale 
des Villages” ought really to be read in connection with that 
part of the chapter on “Les Classes” which is called “ Le 
Peuple,” and with the chapter in the second volume called “ La. 
Vie Rurale.” The two volumes are, in fact, a collection of 
delightful and partly independent essays,—the first dealing 
with government and institutions, the second with manners 
and customs. They must be read and enjoyed for what they 
are, and after all, the impression of a living whole remains 
upon the mind of the reader. 

The second volume, Les Usages et les Meurs, which was: 
crowned by the French Academy, is the most curious and 
original of the two; but it is not really complete, and cannot 
perhaps be thoroughly enjoyed, without the foundation laid: 
by the first. It is this, with its minute account of the luxury 
and etiquette of the Court, the absolutism of the King, and 
all the varieties of rule in the different provinces, with their 
civil and military Governors, and above all the terrible system 
of taxes that varied in every village and town, with the excep- 
tions which were its worst side,—it is this volume, far more- 
than that dealing with the private life of France, which shows: 
the rottenness of her state. France had been destroyed by her 
own rulers and institutions. There was an appearance of liberty 
in the provinces, especially in those which had their own 
elected provincial States, where their own taxes were voted as 
a don gratuit to the King, as well as enormous sums to 
Governors, intendants, and other Royal functionaries. But, in 
fact, the Royal authority, represented by the intendant, 
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little king in his own district, ruled the affairs of these pro- 
vinces in their assemblies almost as absolutely as those of the 
pays délection,—oddly so called, as they had no power to elect 
anybody. We need only allude here to the tyrannical and 
irregular system of taxes, which was, of course, the great 
secret of all the sufferings of the country. ‘“ Les formes de 
la société du moyen Age existaient encore:” therefore it was 
not yet a matter of surprise, or a universal scandal, that the 
taxes in France were toa great extent paid by the poorest of 
the people, and that not only were the noblesse and the clergy 
exempt from many taxes—not by any means from all—but 
that any rich man might easily buyexemption. It all seemed 
natural then. The collectors were dreaded, but they were 
obeyed: the fermiers-généraux made enormous fortunes, and 
enjoyed them free of open reproach, except perhaps a sneer 
from men like Voltaire. People were one day telling, in his 
hearing, stories of thieves and robbers. ‘“ Lorsque ce fut son 
tour, il commenga ainsi: ‘Il y avait autrefois un fermier- 
général... ... J’ai oublié le reste.’” 


The truth is, that the rich bourgeoisie, even more than the 
nobles, were possessors of power in the ancien régime, and 
were responsible for much of the oppression that sprang from 
it. Nearly all representatives of the central authority were 
men of the middle class. They were enormously enriched ; 
they were often ennobled, by their position or by purchase. 
For them, in great measure, the taxes were voted and 
collected; their little finger lay heavily on the municipal 
assembly of each poor village, as well as on the councils of 
the provinces. There were good and philanthropic men 
amongst them, too: the state of things, we must remember, 
had a different aspect to them; for them, as for most 
people in those days, the peasants were something that be- 
longed to the soil, a valuable addition to its productiveness. 
This idea of serfdom was only dying out in the eighteenth 
century, and the first decrees against it were made by 
Louis XVI.’s own strong wish in 1779. But in the mean- 
time, the collectors and farmers of taxes had gained the silent 
hatred of the people. In the course of years, the power and 
influence of the nobles had become small compared with that 
of the Government officials. The seignewr was only the 
premier habitant of the village. He had nothing left but his 
privileges, and they were by no means so great as in former 
times. ' The corvée, for instance, the heaviest of all the peasant’s 
burdens, had almost entirely becom ? oval ; and contemporary 
authorities bear witness that, as a cu’: the nobles and the 
peasants were not unfriendly to each other. Their rights 
were exacted—the provincial noblesse were frequently poor— 
but exacted without severity, and readily resigned in the name 
of justice when the time came; and the relations between the 
seigneur and his village were “souvent affectueuses et cor- 
diales.’” Of course these facts are no argument for the 
survival of a bad system; but facts they are, borne out by a 
hundred instances. Pictures which represent the peasants 
dancing on the green before the chateau, the seigneur and his 
family dancing with them, are just as true and authentic as 
those which show them dying of hunger in some districts, in 
those famine-years which were severely felt by all classes, but 
which must by no means be taken as average years. Rural 
life in France was on the whole, and in good years, anything 
but dark and gloomy. France was always ready, in those days, 
to dance and sing, and the life of the peasants was full of 
simple enjoyment. It is also true that many of them were 
well off, in spite of their burdens. Those who did not possess 
land were few ; they wore good clothes ; their children were 
taught in good schools ; they were often described by foreigners 
as the happiest peasantry, except the English, in Europe, and 
Voltaire, in his Sitcle de Louis XIV., says the same. We 
cannot read touching stories of the frequent friendship between 
them and their seigneurs without picturing a country neigh- 
bourhood of the present day : there, we fear that such a grand’ 
maman as the Duchesse de Choiseul would more often find 
her kind instincts mistaken, and her benevolence thrown away. 

Certainly such a book as M. de Broc’s leaves no excuse 
for ignorance on the subject of French life before the 
Revolution. Everything that he brings forward is sup- 
ported by evidence. We are led through the whole life, 
from birth to death, of peasant, bourgeois, and noble. 
We know their troubles and their joys, their educa- 
tion, their dress, their food, their daily occupations and 
amusements. We know their taxes and their privileges; 





we are taught how a very troublesome country was kept in 
order by laws and Magistrates often worthy of respect. We 
understand the curious formation and discipline of the French 
Army. One of the most striking chapters is that on the 
police, the power and omniscience of which in the eighteenth 
century, under such men as D’Argenson, Hérault, Sartines, 
Lenoir, have never, we think, been equalled. It was Sartines 
who stopped the danger caused by women driving in Paris, by 
giving an order that no woman should drive who was under 
forty years old. “Il ne s’en trouva plus une seule.” An 
amusing story of not quite such supernatural cleverness, which 
shows that even this marvellous organisation, knowing every 
secret in the Kingdom, could make a mistake, is told of 
Hérault, Lieutenant of Police from 1725 to 1739 :— 

_“ Une marchande de modes de Paris avait pris pour enseigne : 

A V Abbé Coquet. Cette enseigne représentait un abbé choisissant 
des bonnets et faisant sa cour aux demoiselles du magasin. Hérault 
en fut informé, et ne voulant pas tolérer une peinture aussi 
offensante pour le caractére ecclésiastique, il ordonna 4 un exempt 
denlever ’Abbé Coquet et de le lui amener. II y avait alors & 
Paris un abbé de ce nom. L’exempt ne doutant pas qu’il fait 
question de cet abbé, se rend chez lui, l’arréte et le conduit chez 
le lieutenant de la police.—‘ L’Abbé Coquet est ici,’ dit-on & 
Hérault.—* Qu’on le mette au grenier,’ répondit tranquillement 
Hérault. L’abbé fut conduit au grenier, et son séjour s’y prolongea 
assez pour qu’il commenga a souffrir de la faim. I] se mit a crier 
de toutes ses forces, et l’on vint dire le lendemain 4 Hérault qu’on 
ne savait plus que faire de PAbbé Coquet.—‘ Brilez-le, dit alors le 
lieutenant de la police, et qu’on ne m’en parle plus.’ On lui 
expliqua le sujet de cette singulitre méprise qu’il s’empressa de 
réparer en faisant ses excuses au pauvre abbé et en l’invitant au 
diner.” 
A free system of opening letters was of course one great 
secret of the power of the police, but even thie hardly explains 
some of the wonderful stories of their knowledge told by 
M. de Broce. 

The chapters on Paris and Versailles are very entertaining, 
and full of curious information. Still more delightful, per- 
haps, as giving glimpses of the real interior life of the country, 
are those on such subjects as the post, the newspapers, inland 
travelling in private or public carriages, inns, and expenses. 
We havealso a history of the French theatre from Louis XIV. 
The chapters in which one meets the most charming society, 
really helping one to realise what the ancien régime was 
on its enchanting and ever-to-be-regretted side, are those on 
“ Les Salons ” and on “ Les Chateaux.” Heresome of the best, 
most benevolent, most agreeable people in Europe are shown 
as they lived. M. de Broc has, of course, much to say on the 
irreligion and corruption of the time, the consequence of 
former centuries, to have their own terrible result so soon ; 
but he makes the exceptional characters shine as they must 
have shone in their own day. We must say that his picture 
of the ancien régime is before all things fair. He dves not run 
into exaggeration on either side. If he defends those whom 
till lately it has been the fashion to abuse, he is only doing 
what is just. He truly says that no faithful picture shows the 
dark or the bright side alone :— 

“* Ceux qui n’adressent au passé que des reproches, et ceux qui 
s’efforcent de le justifier dans ce qu’il a de regrettable, obéissent 
a esprit de parti. La vérité se trouve entre ces affirmations 
opposées et excessives.” 

M. de Broc thus claims for his work the dignity and impar- 
tiality of history, and we think that his claim is amply justified 





STORIES BY MR. RUDYARD KIPLING.* 
Or Mr. Kipling so very much is already expected, that several 
critics and friends have taken the wise precaution of dis- 
counting any disappointment that the public may experience 
in his works by warning his admirers beforehand that he has 
already reached the end of his tether. No man, they argued, 
could go on writing short stories for ever, especially when 
those short stories particularly applied to a side of life which 
is not very well known to the British public; and, therefore, 
they cheerfully prophesied that not only would his readers 
weary of hearing about things Anglo-Indian, but that 
the story-teller himself would be found to have wearied 
of writing them, to have written himself out as the phrase 
goes, and to have fallen into a condition of mind that 
was flat, stale, and unprofitable. As is frequently the case 
with prophets, these charitable people have not been justified by 
events. Mr. Kipling’s last volume, containing some twenty- 
seven stories, is fully up to the mark of anything that he has 
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yet produced ; indeed, we should be inclined to say, that he has 
as yet written nothing so good as two of these. As regards 
the subject with which he chiefly deals, we, for our part, are 
glad that it is still unchanged. There are doubtless many 
people who know nothing of India; that is their misfortune, 
and they would do well to learn from Mr. Kipling’s books. 
There may also be people who care to know nothing about 
India; that is their shame. But we trust that there are 
not many such, and we do not believe that their loss 
would mean a serious diminution of Mr. Kipling’s reading 
public. India is rather a large country, larger and more 
populous than the United Kingdoms, and containing, more- 
over, a wealth of different nationalities and characters. One 
would have thought that an author who had chosen that 
field for his writing had undertaken quite as much as could 
be expected of him, especially when, as Mr. Kipling does, he 
ranges from one corner of it to another. But apparently the 
Londoner thinks otherwise. A man might write of nothing 
but London all his life, and no one would blame him for not 
varying his subject; but India is decidedly not vast enough : 
so small a subject is expected to be exhausted in a few short 
tales. Well, for people who think so, and who will not be 
satisfied unless they are given something which they them- 
selves can recognise as being quite new, we fear there will be 
no satisfaction in the volume before us. Literary excellence, 
even a real genius for story-telling, will not compensate them 
for the loss of the novelty for which they clamour. 


Of the twenty-seven stories that are here collected together, 
the first six have already appeared in magazine form, and 
we must admit that four of those six are quite the best of the 
collection. The remainder is made up of shorter stories, 
which are also considerably slighter in construction and aim, 
though they also, with one or two exceptions, are of a very 
high merit. In the first three, our old friends, Mulvaney, 
Ortheris, and Learoyd, make their reappearance. ‘The 
Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney” is a capital story, and 
most amusingly told, but it is little more. “The Courting of 
Dinah Shadd ” is a great deal more than that, and quite one 
of the finest pieces of work that the author has yet done. 
The tale is told by Mulvaney before the encampment-fires, 
and follows after a very fine description of a bivouac under 
the stars of an Indian night. Mulvaney, “a man of inex- 
tinguishable sorrow,” as the author calls him, is moved to 
relate his joys and griefs and the story of his first wooing :— 





“<«Hear now. Ye know what Iam now. I know what I mint to 
be at the beginnin’ av my service. I’ve tould you time an’ again, 
an’ what I have not Dinah Shadd has. An’ what am I? Oh, 
Mary, Mother av Hiven, an ould dhrunken, untrustable baste av 
a privit that has seen the reg’ment change out from colonel to 
‘drummer-boy, not wanst or twice, but scores av times! Ay scores! 
An’ me not so near gettin’ promotion as in the first! An’ me 
livin’ on an’ kapin’ clear av clink, not by my own good conduck, 
but by the kindness av some orf’cer bhoy young enough to be son 
tome! DoTInot know ut? Can I not tell whin I’m passed over 
at p’rade, tho’ ’m rockin’ full av liquor an’ ready to fall all in 
wan piece, such as even a suckin’ child might see, bekaze, “Oh, 
*tis only ould Mulvaney!” An’ whin I’m let off in ord’ly- 
room through some thrick of the tongue an’ a ready answer an’ 
the ould man’s mercy, is ut smilin’ I feel whin I fall away an’ go 
back to Dinah Shadd, thryin’ to carry ut all off asa joke? Not 
I! *Tis hell to me, dumb hell through ut all; an’ next time whin 
the fit comes I will be as bad again. Good cause the reg’ment 
has to know me for the best soldier in ut. Better cause have I to 
know mesilf for the worst man. I’m only fit to tache the new 
drafts what I’ll niver learn mesilf; an’ I’m sure, as tho’ I’d heard 
ut, that the minut one of those pink-eyed recruities gets away 
| from my “Mind ye now,” and “ Listen to this, Jim, bhoy,’’—sure 

I am that the sergint houlds me up to him for awarnin’. SoI 
tache, as they say at musketry-instruction, by direct and ricochet 
fire. Lord be good to me, for I have stud some throuble!” 


We have chosen that passage for quotation, not because 
it is the one that has most pleased us, but because it is per- 
haps the most characteristic of Mr. Kipling’s style, and 
illustrates fairly both his curious facility for getting inside 
his character, so to speak, and his marvellous power of 
drawing in a few words a finished portrait which forces its 
truth and fidelity upon the reader’s mind. We regret in- 
finitely that space does not allow of further quotations from 
the same story; even more do we regret that we cannot quote 
some passages of Learoyd’s tale of Greenhow Hill. The 
latter, by-the-way, though told in the Himalayas, is a story 
of Yorkshire life, of Methodists and miners, and shows con- 
clusively enough that Mr. Kipling is not only at home in 
India. We cannot refrain from quoting the last passage in 





which Learoyd, who has enlisted, parts from his dying sweet- 
heart, who had once won him over into the ways of Methodism :— 

“Her eyes were all alive wi’ light, and her hair was thick on 
the pillow round her, but her cheeks were thin—thin to frighten 
a man that’s strong. ‘Nay, father, yo’ mayn’t say th’ devil’s 
colours. Them ribbons is pretty.’ An’ she held out her hands 
for th’ hat, an’ she put all straight as a woman will wi’ ribbons. 
‘Nay, but what they’re pretty,’ she says. ‘Eh, but I’d ha’ liked 
to see thee i’ thy red coat, John, for thou was allus my own lad— 
my very own lad and none else.’ She lifted up her arms, and they 
come round my neck i’ a gentle grip, and they slacked away and 
she seemed fainting. ‘Now yo’ mun get away, lad,’ says Jesse, 
and'I picked up my hat and I came downstairs. Th’ recruiting 
sergeant were waitin’ for me at th’ corner public-house. ‘ Yo’ve 
seen your sweetheart?’ says he. ‘Yes, I’ve seen her,’ says I. 
‘Well, we'll have a quart now, and you'll do your best to forget 
her,’ says he, bein’ one of those smart, bustlin’ chaps. ‘ Ay 
sergeant,’ says I. ‘Forget her’ And I’ve been forgettin’ her ever 
since.” 

It would not be easy to describe that scene in fewer or more 
pregnant words. “The Head of the District” is an equally 
powerful story of a different kind; “ The Man That Was” is 
clever ; ““ Without Benefit of Clergy” is one of the best of 
all,—and, moreover, displays the rarest delicacy of touch that 
we have yet seen in Mr. Kipling’s writing: when the author 
is only mindful to exercise that power of self-restraint which 
he undoubtedly possesses, he cun go very far indeed. There 
are one or two passages in that story that are exquisitely 
written. 

Among the shorter pieces, “ The City of Dreadful Night” 
is perhaps the most striking. It is merely a description of 
an August night in Lahore, but as a description it is wonder- 
fully vivid and convincing. The impression that it conveys 
of the stifling heat, the weary sleeplessness, the perpetual 
unrest of the crowded city, is not only full of force, but is 
fraught with the true elements of poetry. Between this and 
another story, “ At the End of the Passage,” there is a very 
strong contrast. The latter tale, which also deals with the 
miseries of a tropical climate, is written with the same anxiety 
for reality and truth, and yet it leaves but a doubtful and 
rather unpleasant impression upon the reader’s mind. We 
do not doubt the genuine character of Mr. Kipling’s realism, 
but we do think that in some cases such realism is misapplied, 
and that he would do better to exercise more discretion in the 
choice of subjects for dissection. Of two of the stories it 
is difficult to speak at all. He really seems sometimes 
to give way to that childish love of horror that is so 
often shown in a schoolboy. “The Mark of the Beast” 
may be curious, but is also loathsome, and shows Mr. 
Kipling at his very worst. “Bertran and Bimi,” is detestable, 
and is not in the least saved by being extremely cleverly 
written. ‘“ Moti-Guj—Mutineer,” the tale of an elephant and 
its owner, “The Finances of the Gods” and “ Namgay Doola,” 
are all charmingly told; and indeed almost every one of the 
short sketches are worthy examples of the author’s insight 
and descriptive power. The verses that form the envoi at the 
end of the book deserve some notice, though they are but few: 
there is literary quality in Mr. Kipling’s verse that is some- 
times lacking in his prose. Taken altogether, this, his last 
volume, is rather more likely to raise the expectations of his 
admirers still higher than to satisfy them. 





HISTORIC THANET.* 


To understand the history of the Isle of Thanet is to under- 
stand how completely man is at the mercy of the elements, 
and of water in particular. In the case of the ancient ports 
of Thanet, it matters little whether it was the advancing or 
the retreating sea. If there is a difference, it is the difference 
between a sudden and a lingering, a violent ora natural death. 
The river, or perhaps we should say the channel, that once 
gave life to the estuary and riverside ports, is no more, and 
with it went their being. It was a gradual decay for the most 
part, though perhaps we must except Reculvers, now buried in 
the waves. The sea does not rage against this corner of England 
as it does against the rest of the coast-line, yet the lowness of 
the land has always placed it at the mercy of tides and storms. 
The raising of high-water mark, a high wind, these are enough 
to seal the doom of a low-lying coast town. The most famous, 
the most independent and obstinately tenacious of its rights 
of all the Cinque Ports, was in a few hours so utterly swept 
away that no one can now say where Ancient Winchelsea 
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stood. It is an opposite and quieter lesson that is taught by 
the decay of Thanet’s ports. Reculvers, indeed, has vanished 
in the sea, and left nothing but the two towers of St. Mary’s 
church to remind the visitor of its early importance. It was 
on the point of being demolished by the parishioners in 
1809, when the towers were bought as a landmark by the 
Trinity House. The bitterness of the antiquary when 
he thinks of the utilitarian propensities of the ordinary 
parishioner should militate against his objection to restoration. 
It is the fashion nowadays to decry modern architecture, 
and to profess contempt of any building that has not felt the 
hand of time. It is the beauty of decay that the lover of 
the picturesque admires; the suggestion of restoring, of 
staying the levelling process of wind and weather, is abhorrent 
to him. Sooner or later, however, the question has to be 
faced, and the antiquary is torn between the desire to save 
some relic of art and the dread of the remorseless hand of 
the modern architect. One touch of the poor man’s honest 
hand, one touch only, and the exquisite work of-the name- 
less architect is to him but “the baseless fabric of a 
dream.” It is easy to sympathise with this feeling, 
and we do sympathise; but it is often, after all, only a 
form of selfishness. , “It will last his time,” he says. 
One of the most famous fanes in England is in this 
predicament; on the one hand, the Destroyer, Time, on 
the other, the Restorer, so-called by courtesy, and by 
virtue of his intent. There can be no doubt about such 
places as the sea éncroaches upon, for there is no alterna- 
tive but disintegration. Fortunately, many places in the Isle 
of Thanet are removed from this danger by the falling away 
of the sea, though their significance is thereby impaired. 
Richborough and Ebbsfleet have lost their position, and so 
have the settlements that bordered the Wantsum, Stonar, 
Minster, Monkton, St. Nicholas, and Sarre. Not only has the 
waterway left them, but, in common with much of the east 
coast, the population has, to a great extent, disappeared. The 
soil has not lost its productive value. It is not in itself rich, 
its fertility being due to careful husbandry and its lowness. 
Valuable it has always been. Abbots quarrelled over 
marsh-land with their neighbours,—one caused a riot, even 
in those days, by levying a distress. The Manor of 


enrolled as non-corporate members of the Cinque Ports. They 
did not participate, we suppose, in all their privileges. For 
the Barons of the Cinque Ports were important folk, 
and held a privilege worthy of the grandeur of their 
trust, they carried the canopy at coronations; the marchers 
of the Welsh marches disputed this right, but of course 
their claim was not allowed. Ramsgate and Sarre were 
members of Sandwich; Margate, Birchington, and Broad- 
stairs of Dover. The north side of Thanet belonged to the 
jurisdiction of Hastings. The whole of the coast was pro- 
bably, as the writer says, under the Cinque Ports. The rest 
of Thanet was in the Hundred of Ringslow, which included 
part of St. Lawrence, Stonar, Minster, Monkton, and part of 
St. Nicholas-at-Wade. The inhabitants of Stonar, tired of the 
exactions of the Abbot of St. Augustine’s, would have united 
themselves to Sandwich, and the struggle was long, and 
they were so ranked in Henry III.’s time, but the manor was 
adjudged to be in the county by a Common Assembly held at 
Sandwich in the last century. 


Mr. Simson might have made a great deal more of Historic 
Thanet. He has not, he tells us, overburdened us with 
references; he certainly has not, and has hardly collected 
more information than a moderately inquisitive person could 
have acquired. A history of Thanet has been done before, and 
if another was to be done, it was worth doing well ; it certainly 
deserves more than the small volume devoted to it by Mr. Sim- 
son. He does not even give us the various derivations of Thanet, 
which, we believe, with Lambarde, to be from “ watery.’” 
Nor has the writer added an index or a map, showing suffi- 
ciently, we think, that he regards it as unworthy of its subject. 
This is a pity, for he realises the principles of history, and 
with more patience might have done justice to the Isle of 
Thanet. 





WITH THE BEDUINS.* 

OPINIONS differ as to the beauty of Palestine, but none have 
returned from Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, and the Lake of 
Tiberias, without feeling the fascination of the plains, the 
rocky valleys, and the green banks of the Jordan. Natural 
beauty—except, perhaps, that owing to atmospheric effect— 
it has not; but the beauty of association, of repose, and of 








Monkton, which also comprised all the land west of St. 
Mildred’s Lynch, held by the Monks of Christ Church, was 
claimed by Edward I., but the right of the Prior was con- 
firmed. Henry VIII. seized it, but almost immediately vested 
itin the Dean and Chapter. Minster, the seat of a Saxon 
nunnery, and part of a blood-gift from a Saxon King to his 
niece for the murder of her brothers, was granted by Canute 
to the Prior of St. Augustine’s, and by Henry VIII. granted 
to some one from whom, we believe, it ultimately descended 
toa charity. At one time there must have been many gentle- 
men and yeomen resident here, for six people were summoned, 
under an order that those of an estate worth £40 a year should 
appear at the Coronation to receive knighthood. A commis- 
sion was given to some noblemen to arrange this transaction, 
Some compounded for a fine, others refused, one because 
his lands were let for a peppercorn to pay his father’s 
debts, another because he had but half the sum on the 
day named. Sarre, once possessed of a ferry to Chislet, 
worked by lay brethren, had to be excused the payment of 
ferry tolls to Minster Abbey, and eventually to have a bridge 
over the diminished Wantsum. Stonar, according to Mr. 
Simson, has so dwindled that, in 1890, the innkeeper and 
parish overseer could only return two persons qualified to vote. 
The land is probably more cultivated than it was, but it is not 
wanted to feed its inhabitants, but the towns on the coast that 
have grown so much, and the great City that has to be fed by 
every county in England. 
The most historic spot in Thanet, and in all England, is 
Ebbsfleet, yet it is not marked in many atlases. There is 
nothing remarkable about the place ; to the invader it seemed 
merely an easy and certainly an inviting spot to land at, 
for possessing no striking scenery, it has charms of its own; 
as Mr. Simson says, it is one of Nature’s favoured spots. The 
defenceless Kentish coast has always invited the Saxon, the 
Viking, and more modern enemies; but it were invidious at 
this time of day to lament that it was not of a more forbidding 
aspect. Edward III. gave orders that such places as were 
easily accessible to people landing should be fortified. And 
from an early date the towns and hamlets of Thanet were 





savage desolation it has. It accords more with the Old 
Testament. This is the general character of the country, 
contrasted with some fertile spots, the plain of Sharon and 
the sheltered valleys. The scenery of the Dead Sea, the Lake 
of Tiberias, and the Valley of the Jordan has been remarked 
upon by many travellers, and it would be difficult to imagine 
a view partaking of running or standing water, that had 
not some charm, scarcely definable though it might be. 
And the mountains that bound the arid plains of Palestine 
will always remain a satisfaction to the eye, as mountains 
must, when seen through many miles of air. The number of 
disused cisterns to be found scattered about, gave one the 
impression, says our traveller, of what the fertility of the land 
must once have been; but no attention is paid to them, and 
the only living thing that reminds the traveller of Canaan is 
the Beduin. That the figure of the Beduin lends a wonderful 
colouring to the sombre background of Palestine, is apparent 
from the way Mr. Gray Hill speaks of him. The Beduin has 
preserved unchanged almost from the dawn of history the 
patriarchal manner of life,—dignified, graceful, polite, hand- 
some, for at least he possesses a manly beauty, and of great 
bravery, to outward seeming he is the descendant of the 
Ishmaelite of old. But the picturesque Beduin of to-day extorts. 
from the traveller something else besides admiration. He has 
verily inherited, in the bitterest spirit, the curse: “And he 
will be a wild man; his hand will be against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him ;” for he lives but torob. To 
plunder and to slay is the salt of his existence, as it was 
of the Vikings—with less cause, indeed—and of the robber- 
barons of Germany. All travellers down to Layard have 
remarked the Beduins’ incurable custom of thieving; it is as 
much an institution with them as hospitality ; and if we allow 
the one virtue to compensate the other, there is nothing left to 
the Beduin but a fierce courage which is fortunately expended 
on others of his own race as much as on those he despises. 
He has no religion and no honour, disregarding even the 
rights of his guest. Compared with other children of Nature, 
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he is a mere husk. It is a profane comparison, but one can- 
not help thinking of the striking contrast drawn by the poet 
between Ancient and Modern Greece. 

The writer and his wife, in the three journeys chronicled 
here, in the years 1888, ’89, and ’90, spent most of their time 
with the Beduins, either in their camps or under their protec- 
tion, journeying from one destination to another, and are 
qualified to give an accurate description of these long- 
descended robbers. In 1888 they covenanted with two Sheikhs 
of the Adwan tribe (one of whom seems familiar to us from 
former travels), to spend nineteen days in theircamp. The 
Adwan, whom the other tribes hold in considerable estimation 
as being the best fighters, have a reputation to keep up for 
honesty also. A few years ago, they so far took the part of 
some traveller as to exact an indemnity from another tribe. 
One is not surprised, therefore, to hear that our travellers had 
a pleasant sojourn there, and saw the picturesque Beduin 
under his most patriarchal aspect. The Adwan escorted them 
to Mashita, the ruins of a palace supposed to have been built by 
Chosroes IT., of the Sassanian Dynasty, which few travellers 
have visited, and which is adorned with beautiful Persian 
sculpture. The description of one of the Adwan escort, given 
by Mr. Gray Hill, is so typical of these elegant brigands, that 
we must quote it. After describing Sheikh Ali Abdul Aziz, 
“a big, heavy man, with an enormous appetite” (he appears, 
a little further on, to have eaten the best part of a sheep!), he 
draws for us the typical Beduin :— 

« Another; whose real name I will not give, lest by any possi- 
bility the tales I tell of him should get him into trouble, but whom 
I will call Abou Seyne (the Father of Naughtiness), was a fine, 
tall, handsome fellow, wonderfully skilful and active with his 
spear, sword, and gun, who rode his mare with the most perfect 
command over her, without the use of bit, stirrups, or girths, and 
who was probably the most accomplished horse-stealer and cattle- 
lifter of the tribe.” 

On the approach to Amman (Rabboth-Ammon), we read 
soon after :— 

“Here we had a taste of Abou Seyne’s marauding powers. 
Seeing a horse tethered by the track as we neared Amman, he 
rode quietly up to it, dismounted, and took possession of it. He 
was just walking away with it, and I was telling George to let 
him know that I would have no horse-stealing while he was with 
us, when the proprietor appeared; and Abou Seyne handed the 
horse back to him with a graceful air, as if he had been anxiously 
looking for the true owner. We learned afterwards, that that 
night, while all slept, he arose, took his arms, and, mounting his 
mare, rode to the place where this horse had been tethered, cut 
the rope, and brought it away.” 

The third member of the escort “was named Shebeeb, a 
man of quite another type,—of the bluest blood of the tribe; 
tall, thin, and elegant, with most beautifully formed hands, 
and a very charming manner and address, the very type of a 
wily attractive Beduin.” They became “ quite friendly ” with 
Abou Seyne, who travelled with them again in 1890. The 
Beduin, alas! is both wily and attractive. He casts the same 
glamour over us that the Viking does, when we read of the 
giant marauder who, in a clumsy dragon-ship, “stormed 
manfully” along the coast, and whose square sail, rounding 
the headland, was the signal for a general stampede. There 
is something in the superb and selfish indifference of the 
Beduin to others, akin to the splendid recklessness of the 
Viking, which was equally selfish, The one was constitu- 
tionally brave ; the other, we know, can die for a mere idea. 

From Mashita, the travellers journeyed to Ammin, Es Salt, 
Jerash, El Husn—where the country reminded them of the 
New Forest, “only the trees were not so large ”—Galilee, and 
Mount Tabor. Where the Jordan debouches from the lake, 
they came upon a very sweet pastoral scene,—indeed, the 
Sea of Galilee never seems to lack a quiet beauty of its own. 
The sunset view from Tabor was very grand :— 

“To the north, we saw the ‘Horns of Hattin’ [from which the 
Beatitudes are said to have been delivered: Mr. Gray Hill 
suggests a small hill below them] and the Plain of Hattin [the 
scene of the Crusaders’ decisive defeat], and in ‘the distance, 
Hermon; to the east, the mountains of Gilead and the north end 
of the Sea of Galilee; to the south, the villages of Endor and 
Nain, the hill known as Little Hermon, and the mountains of 
Gilboa; and to the west, the plains of Jezreel and Esdraelon, the 
mountain range of Carmel, and the Mediterranean Sea. Below 
us was the scene of the victory sung by Deborah, when ‘the 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera,’ and the village of 
Debtirieh, which would seem to perpetuate her name.” 

We should say it was one of the noblest and most suggestive 
views that reflective eyes could ever behold. A rumour that 
the party had been murdered, made their arrival at Jaffa 








somewhat of a surprise. News travels apace in the East, 
and the Druses of Hattin, having heard that the Russians 
had conquered India, sympathised with the party. The Druseg 
think us friendly to them, because we prevented the fate of 
the Maronites becoming theirs. The object of the second 
journey was Palmyra. The authorities of Damascus refusing 
an escort, our travellers gave them the slip, covenanting with 
a sheikh of the Amezeh to protect them. They would have 
been brought back to a certainty if detected. All honour tothe 
daring of travellers; but they are to the authorities, who try 
in vain to control the Beduins of the Desert, and who are held 
responsible for their victims, a most intolerable nuisance. A 
plucky French lady, attended only by a dragoman, reached 
Palmyra, only to be sent back within a few hours by the 
Governor,—surely a needless piece of cruelty. The fact that 
Mr. and Mrs. Gray Hill were old travellers and appeared 
to be of some consequence, saved them from a similar ex. 
pulsion; they and the French lady were the only travellers 
who reached Palmyra in 1889. The writer speaks enthu- 
siastically of the ruins, which are now, indeed, suffer. 
ing incalculably more harm from the Beduins than the 
Romans and succeeding centuries have effected. What 
Philistines these Mahommedans are! The Governor has 
some notion of the value of these remains, for he showed the 
Gray Hills a really beautiful piece of relief statuary; but 
surely he ought, having the power of life and death, to pre- 
vent these mutilations. But the Turks, for all their fine 
qualities, have a fatal lack of reverence for things old. The 
return journey was trying, a sirocco nearly suffocating the 
party before they could reach shelter. The route back in. 
cluded Homs, near where the Orontes rises, a river reminding 
the writer of the Thames at Streatley and Goring. 


The third journey, Mr. and Mrs. Gray Hill thought, in the 
pride of their hearts, should be the approach to Petra, from 
the hitherto unattempted northern side. It failed; but the 
party had plenty of amusement, were kept at Kerak, and held 
to ransom,—and were certainly treated badly by the Mejelli 
of Kerak. They got off with whole skins, but the result was 
at one time doubtful. The chapters that describe the con- 
tinual watch and the harassing care of those days, should be 
read by all individuals of a roving disposition, who often do 
not realise what the real risk of travelling is. Mrs. Gray Hill, 
it is evident, was often at the limit of her endurance, if not 
then, at least in the Palmyrian Desert; and once she nearly 
succumbed to fever. The party owe their existence to their 
faithful dragoman, George Mabbedy, an Egyptian Copt, 
whose merits are sufficiently set forth as follows :—“ He 
is a splendid horseman, of great muscular strength, 
very brave, absolutely honest, faithful, indeed devoted to 
us, and as careful of us, as watchful over us, as if we 
were his parents or his children.” His attentive and 
thoughtful care—he sometimes spent the night tightening 
the tent-ropes of his charges—was remarkable. He seems 
never to have lost his nerve, or come to the end of 
his resources. One of the chief pleasures of reading With the 
Beduins is the travelling in company with honest George. 
The notes we get of many places are brief and hasty; but 
the want of detail is sometimes an advantage; and there is a 
map, besides some good illustrations. The picture of the 
Beduin is a lively and appreciative one. 





RECENT NOVELS.* : 
As a matter of course, the now numerous novels of Mr. F. 
Marion Crawford vary somewhat in excellence; but few 
novelists of any distinction have preserved a more constant 
equality, and his new romance, The Witch of Prague, is the first 
of his books that suggests the word “ failure.” Hypnotism as a 
narrative motive is at best a somewhat cheap and pungent 
flavouring, which, like garlic, ought to be used very sparingly 
if used at all; but in Mr. Marion Crawford’s story it is not a 
mere condiment,—it is the pivce de résistance. It is not enough 
to say that hypnotism enters much too largely into the scheme 
of the book ; there is really nothing else in it: itis of hypnotic 
hocus-pocus all compact. The author is so wilfully and 





* (1.) The Witch of Prague. By F. Marion Crawford. 3 vols. London: Mac- 
millan and Co..—(2.) Caspar Brooke’s Daughter. By Adeline Sergeant. 3 vols. 
London: Hurst and Blackett.—(3.) Violet Moses. By Leonard Merrick. 3 vols. 
London: R. Bentley and Son.—/(4) Dr. Sinc'air’s Sister. By Edward Grey. 


3 vols. London: Eden, Kemington, and Co.—(5.) Dorrie. By William Tirebuck. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co.—(6.) The Trial of Parson Finch. By 
Somerville Gibney. London: Ward and Downey.—(7.) The Fountain of Youth. 
By Erasmus Dawson, M.B.; edited by Paul Devon. London: Chatto and Windus. 
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deliberately scientific that now and then he provides his 
readers with a foot-note guarantee of the possibility of the 
marvels related in the text; but having admitted two or three 
of these inartistic intruders, it is difficult to see why there 
should not be one or more for every chapter, as Mr. Craw- 
ford never allows himself to deviate into the region of 
ordinary and easily credible experience. There seems no 
reason why he should trouble himself to verify this or that 
detail when the whole scheme of the book is that of a fan- 
tastic nightmare. The “witch” Unorna and her strange 
partner, Keyork Arabian; the spells cast upon the unnamed 
Wanderer, upon Beatrice, and upon the young Jew, Israel 
Kafka, all belong to the region of pure romance, of grotesque 
invention; and the attempt to rationalise them is futile and 
—in the primary sense of the word—impertinent. Nor even 
as a nightmare pure and simple can the book be pronounced a 
real success, for it never thoroughly subjugates the imagina- 
tion,—never allows the reader to become so possessed by the 
creation as to forget that it is a thing deliberately devised for 
his entertainment. There is more of genuine victorious 
creepiness in half-a-dozen of the short stories of Edgar Allan 
Poe than in all the three volumes of The Witch of Prague ; 
and if a book of this kind does not curdle our blood, it seems 
somehow as if it lacked a true raison d’étre. Of course Mr. 
Marion Crawford is a distinguished literary artist, and his 
latest romance proclaims him such not less clearly than any 
of its predecessors. There is no mistaking the power of such a 
scene as that in the Jewish burying-ground where Unorna 
makes Israel Kafka live the life of the young convert from 
Judaism, Simon Abeles ; and other detached passages are in 
their way equally impressive. Some of the descriptions, too, 
are in the author’s best manner; but the book as a whole is 
the work of a writer who has for once missed his way. 

Caspar Brooke’s Daughter improves immensely as it pro- 
ceeds, and critical readers who demand good workmanship 
must not be discouraged by some of the chapters in the first 
volume in which Miss Adeline Sergeant’s management is a 
trifle clumsy. We are thinking specially of the chapter in 
which that objectionable pair, Mrs. Romaine and her brother 
Oliver, recite to each other familiar passages from their auto- 
biographies in order that the reader may become aquainted 
with the exact nature of the situation,—an artificial and con- 
ventional kind of expedient, which may be tolerated on the 
stage, because it is often rendered inevitable by dramatic 
exigencies, but which in narrative fiction seems gratuitously 
unnatural and clumsy. This, however, is a comparative 
trifle, and when the author has made everything smooth, 
her story proceeds pleasantly without any disturbing jolts. 
The novel is well named, for though we have the in- 
evitable love-affair, and the aJmost inevitable villain, who 
provides what is called the “plot-interest,” the central 
motive of the book is supplied by the unusual relations 
between Caspar Brooke, the unconventional and philan- 
thropie journalist, and the girl Leslie, who comes from the 
French convent school to spend a year with the father of 
whom she has known nothing but that her beloved mother 
had left him years before, and that he still lived somewhere 
and somehow. The story of Leslie’s success in bringing 
together the father and the mother, who have been estranged 
so long by want of tact on one side, confidence on the other, 
and comprehension on both, is not an easy one to tell, for the 
misunderstanding which has parted Brooke and Lady Alice 
is one of those natural misunderstandings that have their 
origin in character as well as in circumstance; but Miss 
Sergeant’s solution of the human problem is singularly 
skilful, and it is worked out quite simply and naturally 
without that cutting of the tangled knot which is the 
novelist’s general resource. Brooke himself is a finely-con- 
ceived character. The rough diamond of fiction is wont to ex- 
hibit his roughness a little too aggressively, and Leslie’s father 
is by no means free from this weakness of his tribe, but the 
brusque, self-contained, loyal-hearted man is one of the most 
life-like, as well as one of the most attractive, characters to 
be found in Miss Sergeant’s novels. 


Mr. Leonard Merrick is a fanatical admirer of Mr. George 
Meredith. “Compared to his [Mr. Meredith’s] satire, 
Thackeray’s is a schoolboy’s spite; beside his wit, the fun of 
Dickens is the horseplay of a harlequinade.” True, Mr. 
Merrick puts this utterance of critical or uncritical extrava- 
gance into the mouth of one of his characters, but he makes 


it evident that he adopts it as his own; and it therefore gives 
us solid satisfaction to be able to say that Violet Moses is 
written in the ordinary English which served the purpose of 
those numerous respectable writers who lived before the great 
days of The Egotist and The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. 
Indeed, the mere style of the new novel is so free from strain 
and affectation, that the master might with advantage sit for 
awhile at the feet of his disciple; for though it is always 
a risky thing to recommend imitation of anybody by any- 
body else, we think that nothing but good could possibly 
result from the imitative study of Violet Moses on the part of 
the author of One of Our Conquerors. Unfortunately, though 
Mr. Meyrick’s manner is decidedly good, his matter is terribly 
depressing ; and with inhuman skill he manages to depress us, 
not by any of the terrible tragedies which are the stock-in- 
trade of the ordinary “ pathetic” novelist, but by an unbroken 
continuity of individually small miseries, which affects the 
imagination just in the same way that the physical sensibili- 
ties are affected by a pain rendered unendurable, not by 
intensity, but by mere wearing persistence. Poor Violet’s 
wretched experiences as a member of the Jewish colony at 
Maida Vale are evidently narrated by one who knows some- 
thing of the life which he describes; but it is difficult, indeed 
almost impossible, to believe that no element of exaggeration 
or caricature has crept into the repulsive picture of the 
coterie of men and women for whom life has no interest 
and no enjoyment outside of unintermittent and shameless 
gambling. The cleverness of the workmanship here and 
elsewhere in Violet Moses is unmistakable ; indeed, the book 
is in various ways one of the ablest of recent novels; and if 
Mr. Merrick will only eschew the exclusive study of ugliness, 
we are sure that he has it in him to write a really fine story. 

Dr. Sinclair’s Sister is a curious novel, and it is curious in a 
way which renders it difficult for even an experienced reviewer 
to know what to say about it. The probability is that he will 
waste half the time which ought to be devoted to writing his 
notice in wondering how the novelist who produced some fifty 
or sixty pages of the book could possibly have produced the 
remainder,—how, for example, the pretty and natural domestic 
scenes at the house of the Trevors could have been traced by 
the same pen which covered quires of paper with the strained 
histrionic egotism of Marcus Sinclair or the hysterical—in- 
deed, positively mad—ravings and antics of Franz Humbert. 
We can remember few novels with less of general lifelikeness 
and imaginative coherence, more of extravagance and even of 
positive absurdity ; and yet the presence of the passages to 
which reference has been made forbids the fair-minded critic 
to declare that the book is wholly devoid of value or interest. 
Mr. Grey evidently loves and understands music and children ; 
and some of the descriptions of Humbert’s violin-playing, 
and all the chapters in which little Enid and Robin make 
their appearance, are thoroughly enjoyable. Unfortunately, 
however, the music and the children are quite subsidiary to 
the main scheme of the story; and the ways, words, and works 
of the principal actors are so steeped in melodramatic senti- 
mentality that either belief or interest is impossible to any 
reader who demands that the men and women of fiction shall 
bear some sort of recognisable resemblance to the men and 
women of actual life. 


Mr. Tirebuck evidently has a good deal of ambition and not 
a little of the temerity which often accompanies it; but the 
ambition is not unjustifiable, and even the temerity need not 
be laughed at, for he has the root of the matter in him. 
Dorrie is really a strong piece of work, and if its author 
in his next book will chasten his style and pay careful 
attention to details of construction, he will find his re- 
ward in the appreciation of the class of readers whose 
approval he is probably most anxious to secure. Like 
most young writers, Mr. Tirebuck is at his worst when 
he thinks himself at his best. When he is so absorbed in his 
story that he tells it in the first words that come to him his 
style is pleasing, direct, and vigorous; but every now and then 
—especially in his descriptive passages—he suddenly makes 
up his mind to be epigrammatic or eloquent, or in some way 
striking, and whenever this happens he becomes simply in- 
tolerable. This kind of thing is all the more irritating because 
it is really unnecessary. Mr. Tirebuck has a somewhat pain- 
ful, but decidedly interesting, story to tell, and he could well 
afford to dispense with the limelight effects of which he is so 
fond. Dorrie, the Liverpool daughter of the people, with her 
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craving for a life of excitement, her quiet dressmaker sister, 
Katherine, with the balanced well-regulated mind, and their 
lodger, Nathan Brand, the blind young mystic, who reads the 
Bible from raised type in front of the Free Library, are 
strongly conceived and vividly realised characters, and 
the incidents of the story of poor Dorrie’s downward 
career are narrated with a realistic simplicity which is 
much more effective than the sentimental rhetoric with 
which such stories are generally adorned. The accounts 
of her solitary expedition to Eastham—the Rosherville of the 
Mersey—and of her various attempts to obtain a theatrical 
engagement, are specially admirable; and, indeed, when Mr. 
Tirebuck deals with those aspects of life with which he is 
thoroughly familiar, he never fails of success. His book has 
faults in plenty, but they are not faults of weakness, and are 
- therefore remediable. 

Mr. Somerville Gibney likes to get away from the present, 
and his stories have not only an old-time environment, but an 
old-time atmosphere. The Trial of Parson Finch reminds one 
of such a typical eighteenth-century book as The Vicar of 
Wakefield, rather than of any ordinary nineteenth-century 
novel. There are no highly elaborated. descriptions or 
analyses of character; no attempts to escape from the good 
old-fashioned conventions of story-telling; nothing but a 
plain straightforward tale, with the manly hero and the 
maidenly heroine, the simple-minded parson and the fine old 
English squire, the city Lothario and his rural victim, who is 
of course deserted by the scoundrel for whom she has left 
home and husband, the murder of the villain and the circum- 
stantial evidence which points to the hero as the criminal,—all 
the familiar narrative materials of the novels which were 
enjoyed at leisure by our grandfathers and grandmothers, 
When a fashion in dress, a society custom, or a literary 
method attains a certain age, it achieves a renaissance of 
novelty; and the generation which has devoured Romola, 
Robert Elsmere, and Diana of the Crossways, may find a certain 
delightful freshness in The Trial of Parson Finch. It is certainly 
a well-told, healthy, and by no means uninteresting story. 

There is plenty of entertainment to be found between the 
covers of The Fountain of Youth, which tells the story of the 
adventures of a party of Englishmen who make an expedition 
to Borneo, ostensibly to discover the vitalising spring that pro- 
vides the book witha title. Their real object is, however, to find 
the mine or mines which yield a wonderful metal known as 
dianite, samples of which have been shown to them by a cer- 
tain Zachary Scutcher, who joins the party and soon reveals 
himself as a most unmitigated scoundrel. The experiences of 
the voyagers have a general similarity to those of the heroes of 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s African romances; and, in the matter 
of extraordinary feats and blood-curdling perils, the author of 
The Fountain of Youth is not far behind the writer of King 
Solomon’s Mines and Allan Quatermain; though he gives us 
less of the supernatural! and more of the farcical than is to be 
found in Mr. Haggard’s records of miraculous and incredible 
adventure. The book is readable throughout, but we prefer 
the serious to the humorous pages, as in the latter the fun is 
sometimes a little—indeed, a good deal—forced and fantastic. 
It is, in fact, the humour of burlesque or extravaganza rather 
than of pure comedy, and though not bad of its kind, the kind 
itself isinferior. The Fountain of Youth is, however, thoroughly 
bright and amusing, and in achieving brightness and amuse- 
ment the author has no doubt realised his aim. 











CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—f——— 

A Literary Manual of Foreign Quotations. Compiled by John 
Devoe Belton. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—This is a really good 
book. The author has selected with judgment from the mass of 
non-English phrases which are used in English-writing and 
speaking, a considerable number that have “a distinctly literary 
flavour,” that are not, to give the instance of a numerous class 
properly excluded, mere legal terms. And, besides selecting, he 
has quoted with discretion ; finally, he has explained judiciously 
and correctly. The result is, that he has fulfilled his promise of 
making his book readable as well as useful. The only fault that 
we find is an occasional omission. We might expect, for instance, 
to find the famous motto of the Edinburgh Review, “ Judex dam- 
natur cum nocens absolvitur,” if not “Tenui musam meditamur 
avena,” which Sydney Smith proposed for it. “Usus magister 


optimus” is another omission. In quoting “ Desinat in piscem,” 
g Pp , 








as an independent sentence, it might have been better to alter 
the mood (with, of course, an explanation). We doubt whether a 
scholarly writer would now, at least, use “‘ Cui bono?” in any but 
its proper sense. One or two errors may be noted in the index, 
Est is interpolated in “Facilis descensus averni,” and a comma 
misplaced in “Tu regere imperio populos Romane memento.” 


Elsa. By E. McQueen Gray. (Methuen.)—Elsa von Hochwald 
is the daughter of an Austrian officer who has married a Venetian 
young lady, very much against the wishes of her family, who were 
all ardent patriots. Von Hochwald falls into disgrace with his 
military superiors, and lives the life of a recluse, caring for 
nothing but the hope of regaining his professional reputation. 
Meanwhile, Elsa is patronised by a certain Baroness Gambart, 
once a popular favourite on the Parisian stage, who has discovered 
that she has a magnificent voice. Another important dramalis 
persona is Edward Somerled, an English artist resident in Venice, 
who has fallen into idle ways, the result of possessing a moderate 
independence. Finally, we have Francesco Savarni, Elsa’s uncle, 
the villain of the story. A very picturesque and interesting story 
it is. Elsa makes her début with distinguished success, taking the 
part of Bertha (the daughter of Karl der Grosse) in a new opera, 
which has been thrown up in a pet by the prima donna. The 
theatrical part of the tale is very lively and spirited indeed. The 
jealousies and ambitions of the green-room, and the triumphs 
of a great singer, are vividly portrayed. Of course Elsa and 
Somerled are lovers, the Englishman having been roused by her 
simple earnestness to throw off his indolent habits and to exert 
the great abilities which he possesses. The necessary obstacle to 
their happiness is supplied by Savarni, who has schemes of his own 
about his niece. But Savarni is removed in a very tragical way. 
A dark secret in his own past life is revealed, and a long-delayed 
vengeance falls upon him. Altogether, this is as good a tale as 
we have read for some time. 

Lectures on Architecture and Painting. By John Ruskin, LL.D. 
New edition. (G. Allen, Orpington.)—This new edition of lectures 
delivered at Edinburgh in 1853, has, we think, been printed 
without alteration. Mr. Ruskin sometimes modifies his judg- 
ments, which, indeed, it has been his custom to deliver with con- 
siderable vehemence. But if they are not always infallible, they 
are, without doubt, always instructive, not least so when time has, 
it may be, partially reversed them. In this volume, for instance, 
we read with special interest what the lecturer had to say, now 
nearly forty years ago, about the Pre-Raphaelites. 

Lewis Cass. By Andrew C. McLaughlin. (Houghton and 
Mifflin, Boston and New York.)—This is one of the series of 
« American Statesmen,” of which some twenty, including Wash- 
ington, J. Q. Adams, Monroe, Jefferson, Daniel Webster, and 
Henry Clay, have already been published. Lewis Cass was born 
in 1782, at Exeter, New Hampshire. His father, originally a 
blacksmith, had fought in the War of Independence, and rose to 
a position of some importance in the service. Lewis studied law, 
and at twenty was admitted a barrister. Four years afterwards, 
while still under the legal age, he was elected a Member of the 
Ohio Legislature. He took part, as the Colonel of a regiment of 
Volunteers, in the War of 1812, and made his first public utterance 
in expressing his confidence that the “ Eagle of America would be 
found more than a match for the British Lion.’ The American 
Eagle fared rather badly in this particular part of the field. In 
1813, Cass was appointed Governor of Michigan Territory. In 
1831, the Cabinet of President Jackson was changed, apparently 
for social reasons, and Cass became Secretary for War in the new 
Ministry. In 1837, he went as Minister to France, developing 
there a strong anti-English feeling. He became a Member of the 
United States Senate in 1845, and was the Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency in 1848. He was Secretary of State in 
Buchanan’s Cabinet, and resigned in December, 1860, on account 
of the President's refusal to reinforce the Charleston forts. With 
this his public career ended. He died six years afterwards, at the 
age of eighty-four. The Life is almost exclusively of American 
interest; but as a factor in the history of the States, Lewis Cass 
was undoubtedly of importance. 

Portry.—Poems. By John Francis O'Donnell. (Ward and 
Downey.)—Mr. Dowling, who writes an interesting introduction 
to this volume, tells us how it came into existence. A series of 
articles appeared in a Dublin newspaper on “Irish Graves in 
England,” suggested by the sight of the grave of J. F. O’Donnell 
(he was buried in Kensal Green Cemetery). The grave was put 
in order by some friends and admirers. Thence sprang the idea 
of. a memorial volume. Out of a great mass of material, these 
poems, between seventy and eighty in number, were chosen, and 
Mr. Dowling, who knew the poet, was asked to write an introduc- 
tion. O’Donnell was really an improvisatore ; he could write verse 
more quickly than prose, and write it under circumstances which, 
in most cases, would be fatal to composition of any kind. The 
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poems are not without marks of this rapidity of production; but 
they are certainly deserving of the reputation which they have won. 
Irish Nationalism, like Jacobitism, has produced some spirited 
verse, and, O’Donnell was not the least gifted of the bards which 
it has inspired. “Last Moments,” with its gorgeously coloured 
description, among the “ General” poems, and “ The Four-Leaved 
Shamrock,” in the “Poems Relating to Ireland,” strike us as 
particularly good. Here are a few lines from the latter :— 


“Oh, lovely vision! the round throat, 
The cheek, a music in its bloom! 
The sundered locks that tost afloat, 
As sways the autumn-goldened broom, 
And in her eyes guch vio'et gloom! 
*Twas Erinn, Mother of our Kace, 
’Twas Ircland from the Land of Eld, 
The sweet wi'd sorrow in her face. 


And low he humbled him, whilst she: 
*The Four-Leaved Shamrock is thy blade— 
The crossguard points and hilt make three 
Of the brave leaves that never fade ; 
The sword’s point is the fourth, when laid 
Straight at the vile oppressor’s throat ; 
Take thou the symbol in thy grasp 
And smite as thy forefathers smote,’ ” 


“My Fiddle,” too, is fine. Tdylls, Legends, and Lyrics, by A. 
Garland Mears (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), is, to speak 
plainly, a volume of tedious verse. In the first poem, “ Ilamea,” 
a Count avows his passion to the heroine, declaring that she had 
“taught him to love.” She replies in this style :— 
* And dost thou say ’twas I who taught thee Love ? 
Methinks the lesson first was given by thee. 
But what is the philosophy of love ? 


Now, let us reason. Were either taught at all ? 
Who taught tke lark,’ &c., 





“ Who taught the gentle zephyrs,” : ° 
and so on for about four pages. “Honoria’s Love” claims 
originality on the ground that ‘‘few have undertaken to express 
in sonnet form a lady’s sentiments when she is in love.” If the 
author had read Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s “ Sonnets from 
the Portuguese,’ he or she would hardly have published 
“ Honoria’s Love.” Love’s Vintage. By W. St. Claire Baddeley. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co)—Mr. Baddeley has pub- 
lished verse before, if we do not mistake. He writes with 
skill, certainly, and has something to say. The series of 
sonnets in which a story of love, not in its incidents, but in its 
development of feeling, is told, has no little merit. It does not 
wholly escape monotony, which is, indeed, the difficulty of 
the theme ; nor is the verse by any means faultless; but there is 
imagination and passion vigorously expressed in the verse. Here 
is a sonnet which admits of improvement, but certainly has some- 
thing in it :— 
«“ A thousand paths are held to find Love’s gate; 
The desert and the cornfield lead to him. 
Do not the grim rebuffing waves of fate 
Drift us the hopeful spar whereby we swim ? 
Believe me, every flower is Love’s tlower, 
Though poet sing the violet and rose ; 
Believe me, too, each hour is Love’s own hour; 
So that the heart be true, his time he knows. 
Love can be blind, a beggar, want for house ;— 
A king, disguised, he wanders the thick street: ; 
Now he’s the lion ;—now, the nibbling mouse ;— 
And now the hunter’s net. Who kuow his feats ? 
Being a God, forsooth he hath a wit 
More infinite than ever poet writ.” 


Verses. By Gertrude Hall. (W. Heinemann.)—Miss Hall 
does not always fit her style to hersubject. Nothing, for instance, 
could be less like Homer’s Nausicaa than the love-sick whinings 
which are here put into her mouth :— 


“ And then—and then a swiftly lessening spot - 
On the grey sea— Adieu! O breeze-blown bark, 
And then—over the ruin, the dark—the dark ! 
And then—here at the fountain brink, I lie, 
And in the waters chill my tears fall hot.” 








How unlike the sane, clear-souled daughter of Alcinoiis! And 
why a“ breeze-blown bark’”’? It was just what the Phxacian ship 
that was to carry the wanderer home was not. Time after 
time one looks to find something really good in these verses, for 
they are not without promise, and is disappointed. Garde 
Joyeuse (Stanesby and Co.) is a volume of society verses from the 
other side of the Atlantic. An excellent collection, quite sur- 
prising for its variety,—not of subject, indeed, for they deal, with 
few exceptions, of love, but of style. We doubt whether we could 
make a better show here.——We have also received :—The 
Immortals, and other Poems, by R. Warwick Bond (T. Fisher 
Unwin); The Garden of Psyche, by Benjamin George Ambler 
{Elliot Stock); The Three Banquets, and Prison Poems, by Ida 
White (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.); Nadeschda, translated from 
the Swedish of Johan Ludvig Runeberg by Mr. John B. Shipley 
(Elliot Stock); The Golden Quest, by Mrs. Moss Cockle (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.); Songs from an Attic, by John Ernest 
McCann (Brentano’s) ; Poems, by Alice E. Argent (E. Durrant, 
Chelmsford) ; and The Love-Song of Barbara, by Charles Joseph 
Whitly (Elliot Stock). 

CLass aNd ScHoon Booxs.—Herodotus, Book vi. Edited by 
John Strachan. (Macmillan and Co.)—All undergraduates and 








other students who wish for a thoroughly good and scholarly 
edition of a book of Herodotus cannot do better than use this 
volume. A wonderful amount of information, grammatical, 
philological, historical, and archeological, is given in the notes 
and introduction, and teachers will find especially valuable the 
numerous references given to authorities where still further ex- 
planatory and illustrative matter may be found. The work has 
evidently been a labour of love to Professor Strachan, and the 
minute accuracy of his study of the dialect and usages of 
Herodotus is’ highly to be commended. Good notes are given on 
such matters as the sacred roads to Delphi (p. 126); the chrono- 
logy of Miltiades’ rule in the Chersonese (p. 133); Phidon and 
his Olympiad (p. 200). We are interested to find that Professor 
Strachan is inclined to agree on this last subject with the 
views expressed by Mr. Bury, in Appendix D of his edition of 
the Nemean Odes. The work has been carefully brought up 
to date,—see, e.g., the note on the Soros (p. 213), in the appendix 
on Marathon. The other appendix adds to the note on the 
Polemarch and Strategi (p. 188) some further information derived 
from the newly discovered treatise on the Athenian Constitution. 
Busolt is the authority most often cited on historical questions 
(e.g., on pp. 100, 166, 187, 199), and Professor Strachan is not 
satisfied with Curtius’s explanation of the apparent absence of 
the Persian cavalry at Marathon ; nor does he accept Rutherford’s 
view of the nature of the connection between the Ionic dialect and 
that of the Attic tragedians (Intro., p. xxix., note). He adopts 
the theory that the uncontracted forms found in our manuscripts 
of Herodotus are to a large extent introduced by copyists from 
the Homeric dialect: accordingly, the contracted forms are 
restored in the text where evidence from the poets or from inscrip- 
tions supports this course. The philological explanations and dis- 
cussions given in the introduction on “The Dialect” will 
be very valuable to those students who already know some- 
thing of the elements of the subject. This amount of know- 
ledge is presupposed, and, indeed, the edition throughout is 
too far advanced for schoolboys. We have noticed a few mis- 
takes: the name of Agrigentum seems to have ousted that of the 
mother-city, Gela, in the note on Hippocrates (p. 116) ; “ opposi- 
tion” is a misprint for “apposition,” in the note on ch. 111, 15 
(p. 192). We cannot see why one who was a veavias in 480, could 
not have been of an age to succeed to the throne much before 455 
(Intro., p. x.): is it meant that his son could not? The notes con- 
cerning the use of the article (onch.5, 10; 24, 3), the infinitive in 
dependent clauses of or. obl. (on ch. 84, 6), efvar (on ch. 54, 7), may 
be mentioned as illustrating the care with which delicate points 
of scholarship are treated. But it is difficult to choose where there 
is somuch that is good. We congratulate Dr. Geddes on the rpogeia 
offered to him. Herodotus, Book vii. Edited by Agnata F- 
Butler. (Macmillan and Co.)—Mrs. Butler’s work is careful and 
scholarly, as we should expect. The subject gives scope for 
many different kinds of comment, and it is interesting to observe 
which of these is made most prominent by the present editor. 
We find that the first place is given to the study of the meanings 
of words, distinctions between the uses of similar words, and the 
like. We may cite as instances, the notes on Sewa woée and 
Serva moréecOun (ch. 1, 6), dpueduevoe (ch. 22, 5), SiaBdddAwy (ch. 10, 
71), the uses of iré with the genitive (ch. 22, 6), adAcgppovéwy 
(ch. 205, 20). The prevalence of this kind of comment is 
observable both in the notes on the first twenty chapters, which 
we understand to be chiefly Mr. Cooke’s, and in the later part of 
the work. The same is true of the frequency of quotations from 
Pindar, evidently a favourite author with our editor. There are 
also good notes on history and antiquities, and the introduction 
gives a very clear summary of the course of the Persian War as 
related by Herodotus, up to the time at which Book vii. begins. 
The divisions of the Persian Empire from which the host of Xerxes 
was collected (ch. 61, ff.), the route of Xerxes, and the battle- 
field of Thermopyle, are illustrated by maps; and in the appendix 
the divergences of the dialect of Herodotus from the Attic are 
tabulated, and brief philological explanations given. Many 
of the notes—e.g., those on wh @wor (ch. 149, 8), oftw efquev 
(ch. 150,11), radr . . . eius (ch. 220, 6), BovaAduevoy . . . Smaptinréwy 

220, 25)—show skill and judgment in explaining difficult con- 
structions, and in weighing conflicting opinions. We cannot 
see how the aorist infinitives in ch. 220, 15, 16, can represent 
the prophetic present. Are they not rather allied to the 
aorist infinitive used after verbs of promising and the like? 
(cf. Goodwin’s “ Moods and Tenses,” new edition, 98-100.)—— 
The Annals of Tacitus, ivi. Edited by William Francis Allan. 
(Ginn and Co.)—This commentary, left in a complete state by 
Professor Allen before his untimely death in December, 1889, is an 
excellent piece of work. The Prolegomena, including a brief 
sketch of the life and writings of Tacitus, an estimate of the 
character of Tiberius, a sketch of the Empire and its government, 
and an essay on the language and style of the historian, contains, 
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within the modest limits of forty pages, a great amount of informa- 
tion, and the annotation is adequate and sound. It is an error, 
we think, to make the number of books in the “ Annals ” sixteen ; 
eighteen is probably the right figure. We know that the whole 
(‘ Annals” and “History” together) made up thirty. Versura 
(vi., 16) is distinguished from usura, but we should imagine that 
Professor Allen’s definition, “ borrowing from one person to pay a 
debt to another,” practically comes to compound interest. Probably 
capital and interest would be borrowed. The next step would be 
to borrow it from the first creditor. So we get compound interest. 
On “longinquitate exsilii” (i., 53) we have no note, though 
one seems to be required. If there is any fault in the edition, 
it is in omission. But space was evidently limited. Mr. 
Furneaux’s edition is at least twice as large. The missing 
portion of v. has been judiciously supplied by a translation of 
Dio. Cassius, lviii. From the same publishers we have also 
received Homer’s Iliad, v.-vi., edited by Thomas D. Seymour. The 
commentary is based upon that of Professors Ameis and Hentze 
(Leipsic, 1882). This is a useful edition, which may be recom- 
mended to students. The editor has a gift of realising what the 
poet describes,—as, e.g., in the description of the shooting of the 
wild-goat (iv., 106-108). It might have been as well here to note 
that gv is governed by BeBAjke:, not troxhoas (id orépvoio roxnoas 
might, indeed, be advantageously marked off with commas). In 
v., 597, Autenrieth’s excellent suggestion of “unable to swim” 
for ardAapvos, is not noticed. In vi., 394, roadvdwpos (of Andro- 
mache) is made equivalent to jmiddwpos = generous. We cannot 
agree, though Professor Seymour has the authority of Mr. Leaf 
on his side. An epithet applicable to Hecuba, a Queen, would 
not go so well with Andromache. For the other sense, we may 
compare Aisch., ‘ Prom.,” 559-60. 
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~ CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
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ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CAXTON STREET, S.W. : 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. Introductory 
Address by W. G. SPENCER, Esq., M.S., F.R.C.S., at 4 p.m., followed by distribu- 
tion of prizess TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £80 and £40, and 
one of £20, for Dental students, on Examination September 23rd and 24th. 

Fees: 100 guineas in one sum on entrance, or £110 in two payments, or £120 in 
five payments. Special fees for partial and Dental students. The Hospital hasa 
service of over 200 beds, and the usual specialdepartments. Special Classes for the 
Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of 
London, and for the first F.R.0.S. Examination.—Prospectus and all information 
on application to W. H. ALLCHIN, M.B. Lond., Dean, 
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_A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered to LADIES who 
desire to become Teachers in Schools. Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared 
for the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 
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Course for London Graduates in preparation for the London Teachers’ Diploma 
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NOW READY, price 1s. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 
AND 
RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


TWENTY MODERN MEN. 


(SECOND SERIES.) 


REPRINTED FROM 
THE 


NATIONAL OBSERVER, 


CONTAINING 


LITERARY PORTRAITS 
OF 

Cecil Rhodes. 

Mr. Labouchere. 

Lord Justice Bowen. 

George Lewis. 

Hans Richter. 

Charles Gounod. 

Leo XIII. 

Archdeacon Farrar. 

M. De Blowitz. 

Mark Twain. 


Lord Tennyson. 

G. BR. Sims. 

Lord Salisbury. 
Mr. Schnadhorst. 
Walt Whitman. 

J. G. Blaine. 

Caran d’Ache. 
George Du Maurier. 
Salvini. 

Henry Irving. 





The GRAPHIC says :— 

“* Every one who reai the first collection will turn eagerly to its 
companion, and, though it is high praise to say so, he will not be dis- 
appointed...... All the sketches are good, and show a knowledge and a 
faculty for judging men which is uncommon in these days.’ 


LITERARY OPINION says :— 

“Tae National Observer does not withhold its hand from dealing 
justice. One of its most entertaining features is the ‘ Modern Man.” 
pene: Last year a selection of these was published; and few who read 
that volume are likely to forget such work as the appreciation of Sara- 
sate, the ‘ monstrously clever’ criticism on Mr. Balfour (each in its way 
a masterpiece both of discrimination and of prose)...... The volume be- 
fore us proves to us that the Observer's arm is not shortened that it 
cannot hit, nor is its eye blinded that it cannot see what to praise and 
what to blame......Whether the reader’s opinion jump or not with the 
National Observer’s, there cannot be a doubt that he will recognise 
that these twenty men are handled as they could not bat be handled 
from its standpoint. Aud there can b2 no doubt as to the mastery of 
words, the wit; the irony, the delight in a deed for a deed’s own sake, 
and the marvelloas skill in the art of presentation, which is the life of 
this altogether delightfal volume.” 

PUBLISHER’S CIRCULAR says :— 

“ All who remember the first ser'es, or who appreciate the National 
Observer will tarn with pleasure to « new series...... witty, shrewd, and 
ably written, ard worthy of the Lr.l.iant paper in which they first saw 
light.” 

The GLOBE says :— 


“* All moe or /ess interestin~...... Agreeably free-spoken.” 


The SCOTSMAN says :— 
“ The viands are varioue...... but the sauce with which they are served 
is always piquant, and sh: uld please : ll but quensy palates.” 


The YORKSHIRE POST says :— 


** The second series were certainly worth reproducing. The charm of 


these sketches lies in their entire independence. 


The LIVERPOOL DAILY POST says :— 


“The sketches are immensely clever in their way.” 
The RECORD says :— 
“Lovers of comprebension will find reason to be satisfied with this 
collection of literary portraits.” 
The GLASGOW HERALD says :— 
“The second series is as good as the first...... Every sentence that is 
not a brilliant paradox, sparkles with an epigram, and the analysis of 
character is generally clever.’ 


The LITERARY WORLD says :— 


** Clever, but often severe sketches.” 


The STAR says :— 


“These ‘ Twenty Modern Men’ make a clever and interesting book.” 
The QUEEN says :— : 
“They are dealt with in a lucid and independent style, and are 
excellent.” 


The LADY says :— 
“They are brilliantly written.” 


The ANTI-JACOBIN says :— ; 
“They are not only smartly done, but often sparkle with apt 
criticism.” 
The BELFAST MORNING NEWS says:— 
** Afford enjoyable reading.” 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS OF FIRST SERIES:— 


The ATHENZUM says :— 
** Decidedly clever.” 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says:— 
* Will set the hero-worshippers shrieking. A book so clever and so 
packed with insight as this, must needs be a palpable hit.” 


ST. STEPHEN’S REVIEW says:— 
“It is brimful of good things, brilliantly phrased.” 


The GLASGOW HERALD says:-— 


** Clever personal sketches.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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ie GEORGE’S ORAL and CORRESPONDENCE 
CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 


SEVENTEENTH SESSION, 1§91-92. 

CORRESPONDENOE CLASSES to prepare for the L.L.A. Examinations, and 
to direct Private Reading, open OCTOBER Ist. 

ORAL and CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES of a less advanced nature to pre- 
pare for the Local Examinations of Edinbargh, and to give help in Home Edu- 
cation, open OCTOBER 8th. . ; 2 

The subjects taught inclade Grammar, Arithmetic, Euclid, Algebra, History, 
Geography, Scripture, Church History, English Composition, English Language 
and Literature, Latin, Greek, French, German, Comparative Philology, Logic, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, Education, Physiology, Physical Geography, 
Botany, Drawing, History of Art, and Theory of Music. ; 

Prospectuses from the SECRETARY, St. George’s Classes, 3 and 5 Melville 
S:reet, Edinburgh. 





| ies SCHOOL for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
and the ROYAL NAVY. 

The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 28th. Vacancies 
for Two Boarders. Private Omnibuses, in charge of Masters, convey boys who 
live at a distance, to and from the School. 

Mr. EDWARD BLAIR may be seen by appointment after the 24th. 

FRETHERNE HOUSE, 
29 York Place, Portman Square, W. 





TNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The DEPARTMENTS of ARTS, SCIENCE, and ENGINEERING, and the 
NORMAL DEPARTMENTS for INTERMEDIATE and ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS, will OPEN on MONDAY, October 5th, 1891. The Lectures and 
Classes are open to men and women.—For Prospectuses and information con- 
cerning Scholarships, &c., apply to 

University College, Cardiff, August 11th, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


ORKSHIRE COLLEGE LEEDS. 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS, 

The EIGHTEENTH SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 6th, 189!,. The 
Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees. in Art, 
Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, Engineering, and 
Leather Industries Laboratories, and the Weaving Shedz, Dye House, and 
Printing Rooms, wili be open daily for practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the SECRETARY :— 

1. For Regular Day Students. 

2. For Occasional and Evening Students, 
3. Classes in Leather Industries, 

4, Classes in Agriculture. 

5. For Medical Studeuts, 





IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 

of Schools can confidently recommend for its exceptional tone and excel- 
lent methods of instruction in English, French, and German, Music, Drawing, 
and Needlework, and its reasonable terms (for the advantages offered), a healthily 
situated LADIES’ SCHOOL in the West of England, attended by danghters of 
the neighbouring county families, at which there are at present VACANCIES 
for a few BOARDERS.—Address, for particulars, “ P.,’’ 15 Arlington Road, 
Gloucester Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 





| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 
T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen'College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 

SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered in DECEMBER. 





N AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 


HAMP FLEURI, COUR, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS 

and Frau v. WORMS have a comfortable ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and 
Painting are the special studies, 








REPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN, 

38 GLOUCESTER STREET, SOUTH BELGRAVIA, 8.W.—Principal: 

Mrs. SUTTON.—Preparation for the Public Schools. A vacancy for one 

BOARDER. Only two being received, they have the advantage of special care and 

attention, as wellas the daily work with other boys. References to parents,— 
The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, September 29th. 





UGBY.—To LET (near School) from September 29th, 


HOUSE containing two reception and six bed rooms, with bath-room and 
every convenience.—For terms, apply J. YOUNG, Oxford Street, Rugby. 








ORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 

GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 SOMERSET STREET, Portman Square, 

W.— AUTUMN TERM will COMMENCE TUESDAY, October 6th. Miss 
Woodman wi!l be at home October Ist. 





HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY. 
—Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting Governesses (finishing, junior, nursery), Art and Music Teachers, Com- 
panions, Readers, Secretaries, &. Schools recommended, Interviews, 1l to 4; 
Saturdays, to 1.—27 Regent Street, 8.W. 


(. or FLATS (Residential) to be LET, in suites 

of from one to twelve rooms, in proximity to City, West End, Theatres, 
and central railway-stations. Cooking and attendance if required, by resident 
housekeeper. Electric light, and hall-porter in uniform. Boy-messenger boxes, 
—Apply to HOUSEKEEPER, 67, 68, 69 Chancery Lane; or to Collector’s Office, 
63 Chancery Lane. 


| eetemepiniewen ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.c, 


FOUNDED 1848, 








INVESTED FUNDS ww oe ove £12,000,000 








St GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. , 





The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October ist 
when an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. G. F. BLaNnp¥orp, at 


4 p.m, 
The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competi-. 
tion in OCTOBER :— 

1. A Scholarship valued £125, for the Sons of Medical Men who have entered 
the School as bona-fide first-year students during the current year. 

FF cy Scholarships, each of £60, open to all students commencing their 
studies. 

3. Two Scholarships, valued £65, for students who, having been signed up for 
or previously passed the Oxford 1st M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd M.B., have 
entered the School during the current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibition; the William Brown £40 Exhibition; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; the 
Pollock Prize in Physiology, value £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 
£10 10s.; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 10s.; General Proficiency Prizes for 
first, second, and third year students, of £10 10s. each; the Brodie Prize iy 
Surgery; the Acland Prize in Medicine; the Thompson Medal; and Sir Charles 
Clarke’s Prize. 

All Hospital Appointments, including the two House Physicianships and two 
House Surgeonships, are awarded as a result of competition, and are open to 
the students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships and all the minor appointments are given without 
extra fees. Several paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, 
with a salary of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the recom. 
mendation of the Medical School Committee. 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 


THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.D., Dean, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 








The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
OCTOBER Ist. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. by Professor Victor Horsey, 
M.B., B.S., F.RS., Assistant-Surgeon to University College Hospital, 

The EXAMINATIONS forthe ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will COMMENCE 
on SEPTEMBER 23rd. 


Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded 
annually, 


In University College Hospital, about 3,000 in-patients and 35,000 out-patients 
are treated during the year. Thirty-six appointments, eighteen being resident, 
as House Surgeon, House Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &c., are filled up by 
competition during the year, and these, as well as all Clerkships and Dresser- 
ships, are open to Students of the Hospital without extrafee. Prospectuses, with 
full information as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be obtained from the College, 
Gower Street, W.C. E. A. SCHAFER, F.RS., Dean. 

J.M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 





AILEYBURY COLLEGE. 





An EXAMINATION for the following SCHOLARSHIPS will be held at 
Haileybury on DECEMBER 2nd and 3rd, 1891. 
Three Senior of £40, and Two of £30 each. 
Two Junior of £50, and Two Junior of £3) each, tenable for three years, 


The Senior are open to all Boys, whether at the School or not, who were ahove 
the age of 15, but not over 16, on October Ist, 1891, one, or at the most two, 
being tenable on the Modern Side. 


Of the Junior, two are open to all Boys who were not over 13, and two to those 
who were not over 14, on October Ist, 1891. One of the four is tenable on the 
Modern Side, 

The School Fees are :— 


For nominated pupils § Sons of Laymen, sixty-six guineas, 


se" ¢ Sons of Clergymen, fifty-six guineas, 
¢ Sons of Laymen, seventy-six guineas. 


For pupils not nominated ..... 2 gong of Clergymen, sixty-six guineas. 


Names and ages of Candidates should be sent to the Master, Haileybury 
College, Hertford, by November 25th, that accommodation may be secured, 

For further particulars, apply to the Secretary, Rev. P, DEEDES, St. Albans, 
Herts. 

September, 1891. 


WITZERLAND.—A bright HOME for GIRLS and great 
educational advantages (Classes: Gymnase—Music : Conservatoire) are offered 
by Professor and Madame BERNUS DE PRESSENSE.—Address, Lausanne. 


IVIERA—A LADY offers a most COMFORTABLE 

HOME from November till April, in a Villa at Mentone. Terms £110 

each. References indispensable.—For information refer to the Rey. Canon 
FURNEAUX, Repton, Burton-on-Trent. 


ANTED, situation as HOUSEKEEPER. Good cook, 

needlewoman, and nurse. Understands the management of children. 

Age 30; strong, healthy. Well recommended. Wages, £35.—Address, * E. C.,’’ 
Mrs. Deal, High Garrett, Braintree. 


ILLAHUN, KAHUN, and GUROB (1889-90). 


By W. M. FurnpErs-PetTRIE. 4to, 59 pp., double columns, 32 Full-Page Plates, 
containing upwards of 500 Representations of Inscriptions, Objects of Pottery 
and Jewellery, Scarabs, &c., 16s, net. 


DAVID NUTT, 270 and 271 Strand. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-frees 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 

















136 STRAND, W.C., and 837 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


( : P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities aS by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN ‘BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—_CATALOGUES sent on appHication, 
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NOTICE. 


49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
Messrs. BLACKIE and SON, Inmited, give 
notice that separate volumes of the HENRY 
IRVING SHAKESPEARE will not be supplied 
after October 15th next, and that after that date 
the price of the complete work in 8 volumes, 
cloth, will be £4 4s. net; and in roxburgh, £5 net. 





CANON DRIVER’S NEW BOOK. 


Just published, in post 8vo, price 12s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By S. R. DRIVER, D.D., 


Regius Professor of Hebrew. and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, 38 George Street. 





jeans 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicat 
M A G N E S i A ° ecsttatiann, Satins Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 











Tie SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamretL and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York 3 and Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








ACCIDENTS 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
FICE AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 


OF \ 
Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
E Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.O. Sereda eee ee ee 
stablished 1821, poubseribed Capital, £2,000,000, AILWAY PASSENGERY’ 
Chairman — Henry Joux Normay, Esq. ae rans 
Deputy-Chairman—GrorGE Lake, Esq. Established 1849, 


Henry Bonham - Carter | John Hunter, Es i 
Esq. "| Bi ht Hon. @. 3 Shaw- one .): Ti Li oo 
Won, Hill Dawson, Esa. Lefevre, M.P. Pe adiatataiieae ~~~ Saeaana 
aries I. Devas, Esq. | Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Grenville F.R. Farqu ar, | _ Esq, : W. D. aaa Seerctaries, 
John B, Martin, Esq. A. VERE, 


sq. 

dibea G. H. Gibbs, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 

fog Goodson, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 

tT n J. Hamilton, Esq. Roderick Pryor, Esq. 

Reason Hankey, Esq. John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P, 

Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. a 

- Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 

anager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 
Share Capital at present paid up 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 


aa invested eee wee ee 1,000,000 calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
me 4 Funds, upwardsof ... ... 4,516,000 not drawn below £100. 
NB Annual Income, over... 938,000 STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
“.5.—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 


should be renewed at the Head Office, or wi i icati 
with the | culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
Agents, on or before the 14th day of October. » a "FRANOIS ‘HAVENSOROFT, Manager. 











Price One Shilling. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. 


Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE and 
CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 
Part X., New Series. OCTOBER, 1891. 
ConTENTS. 

Nieut. By Elizabeth Wordsworth. 

Tat Stick. Chaps. 34-36. By C. M Yonge. 

8. T. CoLERIDGE ON Mysticism. A Dialogue from 
his MSS. 

Tue Story oF THE “‘ SmitTR-THrM-HIP-AND-THIGH.” 
By Eva Knatchbull-Hugessen, 

DANTE AND BeEaTRICE. By Rose E. Selfe, 

In Hoc Vinces. 

Toto. 

Memorr oF MapameE JENNY Linv-GoLpscumipr, 
By M. Bramston. 

CamMEOs FROM EnGLISH History —Cameo 290. THE 
PraGMmaTIC SANCTION, 

Hytas. 

TwWILicHT. Chap. 4. By Helen Shipton. 

Finger Posts 1n Farry Lanp.—lV. By Christabel 
R. Coleridge. 

Tue Cu1na CUPBOARD. 
London: A. D. Innes and Co. (late Walter Smith 

and Innes), 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand. 





Miss BRADDON’S FORTHCOMING NOVEL. 


ERARD ; or, 
The World, 
The Flesh, and 


The Devil. 
A Novel, by-the Author of “ Vixen,” ‘‘ Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” &c. 

The Publishers regret that, owing to an accident, 
they have been obiiged to delay the publication of 
the New Novel until October 15th, when it will be in 
the hands of every Librarian. 


London: Stmpx1n and Co., Limited. 





HYDBOPATHY. 
“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 
SOUTHPORT. 

TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 


Terms, from 2} guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc Oc O A. 


Sir ©. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


BBAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 





Qours, "PRESERVED PRO. 
VISIONS, and 


pote ‘MEATS. Also, 














| | eaeabae of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PPURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





Space for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French pees They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 0O., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
P MENT.—Bilious affections, with all their con- 
comitant annoyances induced by atmospheric changes 
or too liberal diet, should be checked at once, or 
serious consequences may ensue. When ony one finds 
his ideas less clear than usual, his eyesight dimmed, 
and his head dizzy, accompanied by a disinclination 
for all exertion, physical or mental, he may be quite 
sure that he is in immediate need of some alterative 
medicine. Let him at once send for a box of Hollo- 
way’s Pills, a mild course of which will remove the 
symptoms, and speedily renew his usual healthful 
feeling. If the bowels be irritable, Holloway’s Oint- 
ment should be diligently rubbed over the stomach 
and liver every night and morning, 
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BOOK SEASON, 1891. 
The CALIPHATE: Its Rise, 


Decline, and Fall. By Sir Witi1am 
Morr, K.C.S.I, LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D., 
Author of “The Life of Mahomet,” 
“‘ Mahomet and Islam,” &c. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d., cloth. 

PIC- 


UNITED STATES 
TURES: Drawn with Pen and 
Pencil. With a Map and 155 En- 
gravings. By Ricwarp Lovert, M.A. 
Imperial 8vo, 8s., handsome cloth, gilt 


edges. 
The BOOK of PSALMS, 


according to the Authorised Version. 
Metrically arranged, with Introduc- 
tions, various Renderings, Explanatory 
Notes, and Index. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 
cloth. 


The Days of Queen Mary; 
or, Annals of Her Reign. Containing 
Particulars of the Restoration of 
Romanism, and the Sufferings of the 
Martyrs during that period. Illus- 
trated, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth, gilt. 


Italian Explorers in Africa. 
By Soria Bomprana. With Portraits 
and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 2s., cloth 
boards. 


How to Keep Healthy. 


Familiar Talks on Hygiene. By A. T. 
ScHoriELpD, M.D. Illustrated, crown 
8v>, 2s., cloth boards. 


Heroisms in Humble Life; 
or, Stories from the Records of the 
Montyon Prize of the French Academy. 
By L. G. Steuin, Author of “ Walks 
in Algiers.” With Illustrations, small 
4to, 5s., cloth boards, gilt edges. 


The Love of Christ: His to 


Us, Ours to Him. By Rev. Joun 
P. Hosson, M.A. Smuill 8vo, l1s., cloth 
boards, red edges. 


The Races of the Old Testa- 


ment. By A. H. Saycz, M.A., LL.D, 
Author of “Fresh Light from the 
Ancient Monuments,” “The Hittites,” 
&e. ‘ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge,” 
No. 16. 3s., cloth boards. 


Joseph, the Life and Times 


of, in the Light of Egyptian 
Lore. By the Rev. H. G. Tomxrns. 
“ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge,” No. 
17. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


Brief Counsels Concerning 
Business. By an Old Man of Busi- 
ness. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


Heroes of the Telegraph. 
By Joun Munro, Author of “ Elec- 
tricity and Its Uses,” &c. With Por- 
traits, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The King’s Cup-Bearer. By 
Mrs. O. F. Watton, Author of 
“ Christie’s Old Organ,” “Shadows,” &c. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s., cloth boards. 


*,* A series of very helpful and direct religious 
talks based upon Nehemiah’s history. It will be 
found suitable for all classes of readers, and especially 
for young people. 


The following popular Annuals are a's> just pub 
lished:—The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL, 8:. 
The BOY’S OWN ANNUAL, 8, The 
CHILD’S COMPANION ANNUAL (with 
Story by Mrs. Watton, Author of *‘Christie’s Old 
Organ,” &c.), 1s. 6d., in picture boars; 2s., cloth; 
2s, 6d, gilt edges OUR LITTL# DOT’S 
ANNUAL, in same styles as ‘‘ Ch'ld’s Companion 
Annual,” 1s. 60., 2s.,and 2s. 6d. The COTTAGER 
AND ARTISAN; The PEOPLE’S OWN 
ANNUAL, 1s. 6d., coloured cover. 

ILLUSTRATED TALES. _ Twenty-five 
Illustrated Stories have just been published, ranging 
in price from 6d. to 6s. each, attractively bound and 
suitable for presents or prizes. 


Published by the 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
And sold by all Booksellers. 





BROWNING as a PHILO- 
SOPHICAL and RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. By HENRY 
JONES, M.A., Professor of Philo- 
sophy in the University College of 
North Wales. Crown 8vo, Second 
Thousand, 7s. 6d. 


The ANTI-JACOBIN says :—“ Readers 
who are never tired of Browning, but often 
tired of books about him, might well open 
this volume with hesitation. They would 
soon change that feeling for one of pleasure 
and satisfaction. Mr. Jones writes with no 
affected rapture, no confused ideas, no 
tiresome ingenuities; his book is a good 
example of hard thinking and plain writing, 
of sobriety, of scholarship, and sound 
sense. He succeeds to perfection in his 
delicate task.” 

The NEW YORK NATION says :—“ It is 
seldom that a poet’s system of thought is 
submitted to so rigorous a philosophical 
criticism as is, in this highly interesting 
volume, applied to the intellectual contents 
of Browning’s works. 

The NATIONAL OBSERVER says :— 
“The little book is three hundred and 
sixty-five pages long; and it is well worth 
reading. Professor Jones is clearly a 
scholar and a thinker ; he writes with ease ; 
he knows his subject; and he will interest 
all those who are interested in ethics ; that 
is, every true Briton. 

MODERN CHURCH says :—“We take 
reluctant leave of a book the reading of 
which has been to us a source of very keen 
enjoyment. It has the uncommon merit of 
being a perfect model of a literary philo- 
sophical style.” 

The TIMES says :—“ Mr. Jones is a dili- 
gent and appreciative student of Browning, 
and he handles the philosophical topics 
suggested by his subject with firm grasp 
and clear insight.” 

The CHRISTIAN LEADER says :—“<A 
most absorbing volume on Browning, for 
which we venture to bespeak a hearty and 
generous welcome. This work should do 
for the vague borderland between literature 
and philosophy what others have done for 
the marches between science and religion.” 





THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 


IMMANUEL KANT. 

By EDWARD CAIRD, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow, and late Fellow and Tutor of Merton 
College, Oxford. 

2 vols, demy 8vo, 32s. 

** Tt is quite the most comprehensive and maturely 
considered contribution that has yet been made by 
an English writer to the understanding of Kant’s 
whole philosophical achievement. It is inevery way a 
thorough and masterly perfurmance.’”’—Mind, 

“No student can afford to be without it; every 
expert must be prepared to reckon withit.”’"—Sc ttish 
Review. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

By the Very Rev. JOHN CAIRD, D.D., ° 
Principal and Vice-Chancelior of the University of 
Glasgow. 

Fourth Thousand, New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A book rich in the results of speculative study, 
broad in its intellectual grasp, and happy in its 
original suggestiveness.’”’—Edinburgh Review. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL 


PHILOSOPHY. 
By JOHN S. MACKENZIK, M.A. Glas., 

B.A. Cantab., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Lecturer on Philosophy at Owens College, 
Manchester; formerly Shaw Philosophical 
Fellow and Examiner in Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow. 

Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

‘‘ This book may be safely commended to those who 
are interested in the social problems of our time, and 
do not shrink from their study in a comprehensive 
and philosophical manner. Mr. Mackenzie has read 
much and writes well.”—Times. 

“Mr. Mackenzie criticises Socialism from the 
economic point of view in a manner that leaves no- 
thing to be desired. ’"—Academy. 

*‘ This book is one that all persons interested in this 
subject will have to read.”—Boston Herald. 

“The style is fresh, clear, and attractive,’— 
Glasgow Herald, 


JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Publishers to the University, Glasgow. 
London: MACMILLAN and CO, 





es 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


’ 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 108. OCTOBER. 
ConTENTS, 
THe Miscurer or Monica, By L. B. W. 
oiChaps. 34-88.— (Concluded. . ee 
HE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADa,—II, 
A. Froude. re a, 
SEVILLE. By W.E. H. Lecky. 
Tue Exsony Frame. By E. Nesbit. 
RivaL MEcHaNics—NATURE AND Man: A STUDENT’s: 
Symposium. By Dr. B. W. Richardson. 
HARPFORD Woop. By S. Cornish Watkins 
THE THREE Fates. By F. Marion Orawford, Author 
of ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,”’ “‘ Dr. Olaudius,”’ &c. Chaps. 15-16, 
AT THE Sign oF THE Suir. By Andrew Lang. 


London: Lona@mans, GREEN, and Co. 





Price One Shilling. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents ror OCTOBER. 
SomE NEGLECTED PossIBILITIES OF Rurat Lire. 
G. E. Todd. 


EstHeR VanHomriGH. (Continued.) Mrs. Woods, 

GranpD Lama oF THIBET. Graham Sandberg. 

University INTELLIGENCE, Stewart Dawson. 

Two BROTHERS AND THEIR FRIENDS. M. A. Belloc. 

Scenes in Russia. Part I. André» Hope. 

FEeEs, WoRK, AND WAGES IN GIRLS’ HigH ScHOOLs, 
A. W. Pollard. 

“Firstiines” E. 8. 

Braun 1n Jest. (Continued.) Mrs. Newman, 

A FaLien Queen. Laura Daintrey 

GLimpseEs OF Byron. Rev. H. Hayman. 

Notes oF THE MontH.— MICHAEL FARADAY,— 
Mons. Grévy. Liseary List. 


London: Jouw Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 10). 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for OCTOBER, contiining:—‘ THe New 
Recror.”” By the Author of “The House of the 
Wolf.” Chaps. 14 to 17.—‘*Tue Puague or 
Locusts.” — “ CHamPaGne.” — ‘“'Lapy KIL- 
LARNEY'S HusBaNnpD.”—‘' DICKENS AND DAUDET.’’ 
—‘ Tue Waite Company.” By A. Conan Doyle, 
Author of *‘ Micah Clarke.” Chaps. 29 to 32. 


London: SmiTH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 912. OCTOBER, 1891. 2s. 6d. 


ConTENTS. 
CuRRENT INFLUENCES ON FoREIGN Po.itics. By 


KYTPIOS. 
Mo.iere’s “Désdts’’ ON THE THEATRE, 
DANOVITCH: A RussIAN ROMANCE, 
A WINTER STATION, 
Captain LupWEyY’s Jump. By Dorothea Gerard, 
E.ves.—Imps. By Will Foster. 
CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 
An Historicat Crock. By J, A. Owen. 
ImaGiInaTIon. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P 
To James RussELL LOWELL. By W. W. Story. ‘ 
Joun INGLIS, JUSTICE-GENERAL OF SCOTLAND, 
THE SEAL-FISHERIES QUESTION: PROSPECTIVE AND 

ReTospkcTiveE. By F. H. H. Guillemard: 


Witt1am Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


JOURNAL OF MENTAL 
SCIENCE, 


OCTOBER, 1891. 


Edited by D. HACK TUKKE, M.D., and GEORGE H. 
SAVAGE, M.D. Price 3s, 6J. 


ConTENTS. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. By Edmund Bancks Whit- 
combe, M.K.C.S. 

THE PROPOSED HOSPITALS FOR THE TREATMENT OF 
THE INSANE. By TT. Clitford Allbutt, M.D. 

Tue DESIRABLENESS OF THROWING OPEN OUR 
ASYLUMS FOR THE POST-GRADUaTE STUDY OF 
Insanity By Francis H. Walmsley, M D. 

Tue INFLUENCE OF SURROUNDINGS ON THE PRO- 
DUCTION OF InsaNiTY. By Geo. H. Savage, M.D. 
AFTER-CaRE OF MALE PATIENTS DiSCHARGED FROM 

AsyLums. By H. kayner, M.D. 

PROTECTION OF MEDICAL MEN BY THE ENGLISH 
Lunacy Law. By A, Wood Renton, Ksq., Barrister- 
at-Law. 

CanceR IN ITS RELATIONS TO INSANITY. By 
Herbert Snow, M.D. 

Tue Catucart Case.—THE Duncan CaSE,—DEBATE 
on Dr. CLirFoRD ALLBUT?’s PAPER. 


London: J. aud A, CHuRCHILL, New Burlington 
Street, W. 











Just published, pricé 33, ; free by post, 33, 44d. 
THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 
FOR THE SEsSION 1891-92. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
J. E, OORNISH, Manchester, 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLAND and the ENGLISH in 


TEREENTH CENTURY. By W. C.Sypney. 2 vols., 24s. 

“ Page oy succeeded in picturing the men and women, costumes and 
times, coffeehouses and clubs, vices, follies, and superstitions of the past cen- 
— in a higbly graphic and realistic manner......a useful and delightful book.” — 


Dar'y Telegraph. 


A SUMMER in KIEFF. By Isaser 


s. Illustrated by Cochrane Morris. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Py sey ‘journal is one of the brightest and freshest books of travel of the 
»*” National Observer. y ; 
"2 She has 8 clear eye fur the characteristic features of Russian life and 
manners, and records her impressions in a style that is distinctly lively and 
readable.” —Saturday Review. 


MODERN AUTHORS: a Review and 


a Forecast. By ArTHUR LyncH. Crown 8vo, 5s. vs 
“No more just and generous utterance in respect: to the great realistic master 
of French fiction (Zvla) have I ever read.’’—Black and White. 


An OCTAVE of FRIENDS. By Mrs. 


ynN Linton. Crown 8vo, 6. : 
“ aeidedly entertaining collection of sketches and stories ” —Daily Telegraph. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


By A. W. BuckLanp, Member of the Anthropological Institute, 1 vol. crown 
> 63. . ss 
“ st certainly brought together an immense wealth of facts, and besides giving 
us his own criticisms, he has stated the theories held by our leading authorities 
in paleontolozy, so that his book is a storehouse of information and speculation 
on the obscure begionings of our race.’’— Daily Telegraph. 
“The book deserves to be widely read.’ —Morning Post, 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


PART I. NOW READY. 
Super-Rosal 8vo, each part ls, net. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


This well-known book, of which over 160,000 copies have been sold since its first 
publication in 1874, has taken its place as one of the standard works in the language, 
and the publishers have long felt that a well-illustrated edition would meet with a 
general appreral, They have, accordingly, with the assistance of Mrs. Green, 
arranged for a series of pictures, drawn from authentic sources, illustrating the 
ARTS, INDUSTRIES, COSTUMES, COINS, DOMESTIC and ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL ARCHITECTURE of the various ;eriods dealt with by the historian, which 
will be carefully engravd under the direction of Mr. J. D. Cooper. An exhaus- 
tive series of PORTRAITS of EMINENT PERSONS is also a feature of the 
scheme, avd the publishers have to thank Mr. George Scharf, C.B., Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, for the valuable assistance he has given them in this 
de:artment. Thire are also a wumber of COLOURED MAPS made by Mi. Edward 
Stanford, and COLOURED REPRODUCTIONS from MANUSCRIPTS, ILLU- 
MINATED MISSALS, é&c., executed in the highest style of chromo-lithography. 

The “ILLUSTRATED SHORT HISTORY” is handsomely printed in Super- 
Royal 8vo, and witl be published in about Thirty Monthly Parts. 


THE NEW YEARLY VOLUME. 


Just ready, Royal 8vo, about 900 pp., with 500 Illustrations, cloth, 83. 


English Llustrated Magazine, 1891. 


Containing :—‘* The Witch of Prague,’’ a Fantastic Tale, by F. Marion Crawford ; 
and Stories by Archibald Forbes, Mrs, Clifford, D. Christie Murray, Henry Her- 
man, and others. Sketches of Eton, Harrow, Winchester among our Public 
Schools, and of Ham House and Fawsley Park, of Westminster and Tewkesbury 





TWO YEARS AMONGST the 


SAVAGES of NEW GUINEA. With an Introductory Chapter on 
North Queensland. By W. D. Pitcairn, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 
“This is a capital work of travel. It records in an unpretentious fashion the 
experience of a couple of years on the coast of New Guinea and the neighbouring 
isles; it narrates some thrilling adventures by sea and land; and the author, 
without having much literary polish, has a happy knack of telling his story 
clearly and dramatically.”—Morning Post, 


NEW NOVEL BY W. E. NORRIS. 


MISS WENTWORTH’S IDEA. By 


w. E. Norris, Author of ‘ Matrimony,” ‘‘ The Rogue,” &. 2 vols., 21s. 
‘Displays in even more than an ordinary degree the author’s power of drawing 
character and enchaining attention.’’—Scotsman. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. VERE CAMPBELL. 
OF THIS DEATH. By Mrs. 
CaMPBELL, Author of ‘‘ The Crime of Keziah Keene,”” 2 vols., 2ls, 
BY RICHARD PRYCE. 


DECK CHAIR STORIES. By Ricnarp 


Pryce, Author of ‘ Just Impediment,” &. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 





VERE 


WARD and DOWNEY, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S PERIODICALS. 
Just ready, No, III., Royal 8vo, 53. ° 


THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 


The Journal of the Briti-h Economic Association, edited by F. Y. EDGEWORTH, 
for SEPTEMBER contains :— 
1—Articles, 
Lanp REVENUE IN MaprRas. H. St. A. Goodrich. 
Women’s Work 1n LEEDS. Clara H. Collet. 
Tue REHABILITATION OF RicaRDO. Professor W. J. Ashley. 
Tue REGULATION OF RarILway Rates. John Macdonell. 
Recent CONTRIBUTIONS TO Economic HistTorY In GERMANY, Professor 
W J. Hasbach. 
II,—Notes and Memoranda. 
Tue Lasour Commission. John Rae. 
Tue ARGENTINE Crisis, W.H. Bishop. &c, 
IIIl.—Reviews. 
IV,—Recent Periodicals and New Books, 


> 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 384, for OCTOBER, 1891, price 1s., contains :— 
1, A First Famity or Tasasara. By Bret Harte. Chaps, 6-8, 
2, AMONG THE LONELY Hitus. By G. W. Hartley. 
3. THE Portry or Common SENSE. By J. A. Noble. 
4, IN THE YEAR OF THE TERROR. 
5. A SummMER Houway IN JAPAN. 
6. Scorr’s Herornes.—IV. 
7. A Street. By Arthur Morrison. 
8. His Private Honour. By Rudyard Kipling. 
9. LEAVES FROM A NOTE Book. 
10. THE Master Art. By Ernest Myers, 


TIMES.—* A magazine which has no rival in England.” 
The October Number commences a New Volume, in which each Article will be 
fully Illustrated, aud thus presents a favourable opportunity for New Subscribers. 


Che Guolish Lllustrated Wlagazine 


For OCTOBER, 1891, price 6d. net, contains :— 


1. His Honour Jupae Huaues, Q.C., AuTHoR or “Tom Brown’s ScHoon 

> pars.” By O. Lacour. From a Picture by Lowes Dickinson. Front, 

*. Rugpy Scuoon. I.—II. (To be continued.) Judge Hughes and H. Lee 
Warner. Illustrations by ©. O. Murray. 

3, ae Sen Enainas. A. H. Malan, Lilustrations from Photographs by 

€ Author, 

4, THe SHERIFF AND HIS ParTNER, Frank Harris, I'lustrations by W. D. Almond. 

5 THe Birps or Lonpon. Benjamin Kidd. Illustrations by J. Wyclitfe 

F Vaylor and George K. Lodge. 

+ Boson: THR CAPITAL OF THE Fens. John E. Locking. Iilustrations by W. 

, , Harold Oakley. 

“, AStRangu ELOPEMENT. W. Clark Russell. Illustrations by W. H. Overend. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








Abbeys, and many other places of interest. Among the numerous Miscellaneous 
Articles may be mentioned : ‘‘The New Trade Unions,” with many Portraits ; an 
Article by the Bishop of Bedford on ‘‘ Working Men’s Clubs; ’’ on *‘ The Russo- 
Jewish Immigrant,” by the Rev. 8. Singer. Together with Poems by A. C. 
Swinburne, Lewis Morris, and Alfred Austin. 


NEW VOLUMES OF TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 23, 6d. each. 


PITT. By the Earl of Roszpery. (4, octoter. 
CHATHAM. By Joan Morey. cn the Press, 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Professor 


BEESLY. [In the Press. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE ae re OF F. MARION CRAWFORD'’S 


VELS. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S 
2 
ROMANCE. By F. Marion Crawrorp, Author of “A Witch of 
Prague,” ** Khaled,” &c. 
GLOBE.—* The best of Mr. Crawford’s stories.’’ 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ The author has given us more elaborate stories 
than this, but never, we think, a more perfect one.” 
RE-ISSUE OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
Now ready, Vols. L, II., I1I., and 1V., 8vo, 103. 6d. each. 


The CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 


A New and Revised Edition. Edited by W. Aupis Wricut, M.A, In 9 
vols , to be published quarterly. 

Contents of Vol. I.—The Tempest—Two Gentlemen of Verona—The Merry 
Wives of Windsor—Measure for Measure—Comedy of Errors. 

Contents of Vol. II.—Much Ado About Nothing—Love'’s Labour Lost—Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream—Merchant of Venice—As You Like It. 

Contents of Vol. III.—The Taming of the Shrew—All’s Well That Ends Well— 
Twelfth Night—The Winter’s Tale. 

Contents of Vol. IV.—King John—Richard II,—Henry IV.: Parts I. and II.— 
Henry V. 

TIMES.—“ No more competent editor could be found than Mr. Aldis Wright, 
and there is no edition of Shakespeare in which his ripe scholarship could be more 
profitably exercised.”’ 

CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.—“ The book is almost perfect, learned without being 
pedantic, complete without undue profusion. The printing and paper areall that 
could be desired, and the notes do not unduly intrude themselves.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ee ga OF MR. SHORTHOUSE'S 
Just ready, Crown 8y0, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
The 


COUNTESS EVE. By J. H. 


SuortHouse, Author of “John Inglesant,’’ “Sir Percival,” ‘‘The Little 
Schoolmaster Mark.”’ 


NEW VOLUME OF THE am OF ROLF BOLDREWOOD’S 
Just ready, Crown 8y0, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A COLONIAL REFORMER. By 


Rotr BotpRewoop, Author of ‘Robbery Under Arms,” “‘The Miner’s 
Right,” &c, 
NEW VOLUME OF THE “ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION ” SERIES. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
With 


RODNEY. By Davin G. Hannay. 
Portrait. 
THE LATE PROFESSOR F. D. MAURICE. 
Just ready, Vol. I., Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LINCOLN’S INN SERMONS. _ By 


the late FrepERicK Denison Maurice, M.A., formerly Chaplain at Lincoln’s 
Inn. In6vols. Monthly from October. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ase OF THE ‘‘GOLDEN TREASURY 
Just ready, 18mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The BOOK of PRAISE. Selected by 


Lord SELBORNE. 
Volumes already issued :— 
The GOLDEN TREASURY of SONGS and LYRICS. Selected by Francis 
TURNER PALGRAVE, 
The CHILDREN’S GARLAND. Selected by Coventry PaTMORF. 
The PILGRIM’s PROGRESS. By Jouy Bunyan. ~ 
BACON’S ESSAYS and COLOURS of GOOD and EVIL. With Notes and 
Glossarial Index by W. ALpIS Wriaut, M.A. fi 


GLOBE.—“ To our mind is the best of all the editions of the Essays,’ 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





Immediately will.be published. 


On Surrey Hills. By “A Son or tux 
Marsues,” Author of “Annals of a Fishing Village,’ ‘* Woodland, Moor, 
and Stream.” Crown 8vo, 63. 


Next week will be published. 


Backward Glances ; or, Some Personal 


Recollections. By James HEeDpDERWICE, LL.D,, Author of ‘‘ Lays of Middle 
Age,” &c. With a Portrait, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL at all LIBRARIES. 
This day is published. 


Kilcarra. By Avex. Innes Suanp, Author 
of ‘‘ Half-a-Century; or, Changes in Men and Manners,’ ‘ Fortune’s 
Wheel,”’ &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, 25s. 6d, 


Next week will be published. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, Revised. 


‘Hindu-Koh: Wanderings and Wild Sport 


on and Beyond the Himalayas, By Major-General DonaLp MacinTyYRE, V.C., 
late Prince of Wales’s Own Goorkhas, F.R.G.S. Dedicated to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. Post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


THE WORISHOFEN WATER-CURE, 
Only Authorised English Translation. 


My Water-Cure. As Tested through more 
than Thirty Years, and Described for the Healing of Diseases and the Pre- 
servation of Health. By Sesastian Knerpp, Parish Priest of Wérishofen 
(Bavaria), With a Portrait and other Illustrations. Translated from the 
Thirtieth German Edition by ‘‘ A. DEF.” Crown 8vo, 53. 

“**My Water-Cure’ is undoubtedly a ‘quaint book.’ There is something 
restorative in its very unconventional simplicity and earnestness.”’—Saturday 
Review. 

** The book is one that will be read with interest and pleasure, whether it pro- 
duce conviction or not. It is written in a pleasantly frank and naive style.”— 
Scotsman, 

“Kneipp’s work is written in a simple and, at the same time, charming manaer, 
which cannot fail to impress the reader with its earnestness,”—Family Doctor. 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
Memoir of the 


Life of Laurence Oliphant, and of 
Alice Oliphant, his Wife. By Mrs. M. U0. W. OtieHant. 2 vols, post 
8vo, with Portraits, 21s, 

** This is the book of the season.””—Daily Chronicle. 

“A delightfal and sympathetic memoir.” —Times, 

“Tt is a fascinating book on a fascinating subject.’’—Globe, 
“The most interesting book we have read this year.”’—Punch. 


This day is published. 


**Unless!” a Romance. By Ranvorpn 


HainEs. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


Freedom as Ethical Postulate. By 


James Setu, M.A., George Munro Professor of Philosophy, Dalhousie 
College, Halifax, Canada. 8vo, ls. 
*¢ Tt is remarkably lucid, eminently readable, and deserves a wide circulation.” 
—Modern Church. 
“This pamphlet should be studied as well as read by every one interested in 
the deepest problem in moral philosophy.”—Glasgow Herald, 


Galloway in Ancient and Modern 
Times. By P. H. M‘Kertir, F.S.A.Scot., F.R.G.S., &c., Author of ‘* Lands 
and their Owners in Galloway.’’ Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘Mr, M‘Kerlie’s work on Galloway is a most serious historical performance...... 
It is just the sort of book we should like to see multiplied. Mr. M‘Kerlie takes up 
the wild yet politically and ecclesiastically interesting region of Scotland with 
which he is most familiar......and presents it in a well condensed and carefully 
written volume of convenient size.’’—Spectator. 

‘There is fine miscellaneous. feeding for the antiquary and ethnologist in these 

ages......An entertaining book, the closing chapters of which are pleasantly des- 
criptive of modern Galloway.”—Athenzum, 


Landscape Geology. A Plea for the 
Study of Geology by Landscape-Painters. By Hugu Miter, of H.M.’s 
Geological Survey. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

“Since Ruskin’s ‘ Modern Painters,’ with its poetic discourses on art inter- 
woven with science, was given to the world, no book with the exception of this 
handbook has appeared to arrest the painter, and make him ponder over the 
truths therein written.”—Magazine of Art. 

** Tt is an excellent paper.’—Morning Post. 


COMPLETE in THREE VOLUMES. 


Stephens’ Book of the Farm. Fourth 


Edition Revised, and in great part Rewritten, by James Macponaxp, of 
the Farming World, &c. Illustrated with numerous Portraits of Animals, 
Plans of Farm Buildings, and Engravings, handsomely bound, with leather, 
back and gilt top, £3 3s. 
*,* Also in 6 Divisional Volumes, strongly bound in cloth, price 103, 6d. each. 
** The most comprehensive work on practical farming ever written.”—Standard. 
** This work is, in the most comprehensive meaning of the term, encyclopedic, 
entertaining, and most reliable.’—Farmer, 
** The standard work on everything relating to the farm.”—Scotsman, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








M R. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


DUMAS’ MONTE CRISTO. Edited by Francis Tarver, 


M.A., Senior French Master at Eton College. With Biograyhical Introdue- 
tion and Notes, square 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [Now ready, 


HENRY GREVILLE’S PERDUE. Edited by James Boielle 
B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior French Master in Dulwich College. Authorised 
Copyright Edition for English Schools. Square 8vo, cloth, 2:. 6d. net, 

[Now ready, 


VICTOR HUGO'S QUATRE-VINGT-TREIZE. Edited 
with Notes and Introduction, by James Boie.ue, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior 
French Master in Dulwich College, &c. Authorised Copyright Edition, square 
8vo, cloth, red edges, 2:. 6d. net. [Now ready, 


FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. Selected from the 
best-known Writers, and edited, with Helps for Composition, Notes, and 
Historical Introduction, by A. Jamson SmituH, M.A., Head-Master of Kine 
Edward’s School, Camp Hill, Birmingham ; and C, M. Dix. M.A,, Assistant. 
Master at the Oratory School, Birmingham. Cloth, crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

[Now ready, 


DUMAS’ LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. Edited by Pro. 


fessor Sumicnrast, of Harvard University. 289 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS. With Helps for Com. 
position. Edited by A. Jamson Smitu, M.A., Head-Master of King Edward’s 
School, Camp Hill, Birmingham. Second Kdition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 

The Volume consists of sustained Extracts from Dumas, Victor Hugo, Gautier, 

Guizot, &c. 


GERMAN LESSONS. By W. C. Collar, Head-Master of 
the Roxbury Latin School, Boston, and Author of ‘The Beginner’s Latin 
Book,” being Eysenbach’s ‘‘ Practical German Grammar.” Revised and 
largely Rewritten, with Notes, Selections for Readings, and Vocabularies, 
xxiy. + 360 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


GERMAN EXERCISES. By J. Frederick Stein, Instructor 


of German in the Boston High Schools. 118 pp., cloth, 2s, 6d. 


COLLEGE SERIES of GREEK AUTHORS. Edited 
under the Supervision of Professor J. W. WuiTE, of Harvard, and Professor 
Seymour, of Yale College. The Volumes are uniformly printed and bound, 
with all necessary Introductions and Notes. The following are now ready :— 

THUCYDIDES. BookI. Edited by Professor 0. D. Morris. 7s. 6d. 

THUCYDIDES. Book V. By Professor Fow.er. 6s, 

THUCYDIDES. Book VII. By Professor C. F. Smiru. 63. 

INTRODUCTION to the LANGUAGE and VEKSE of HOMER. By Professor 
Srermour. 4s, 6d. 

HOMER.—ILIAD. Books, I.-III. By Professor Srymour. 63. 

HOMER.—ILIAD. Books IV.-VI. By Professor S—ymour. 6s. 

HOMER.—ODYSSEY. BooksI.-IV. By Professor Perrin. 6s. 

SOPHOCLES.—ANTIGONE. By Professor DooGr. 67, 

PLATO.—APOLOGY and CRITO. By Professor L. Dyer. 63, 

PLATO.—PROTAGORAS. By Principal TowLE. 63. 

PLATO.—GORGIAS. By G. Lopes. 7s. 6d. 

EURIPIDES.—BACCHANTES. By Professor BeckwitTH. 6s. 

EURIPIDES.—IPHIGENIA in TAURIS. By Professor Fraca. 62, 

ARISTOPHANES.—The CLOUDS. By Professor Humparers. 6s. 

AESCHINES —In CTESIPHONTEM.,. By Professor Ricwarpson. 6s. 

XENOPHON.—HELLENICA. Books I.-IV. By Professor Manarr. 

Dr. J. S. Rerp, Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge:—‘‘I have examined 
several of the volumes carefully, and have looked at the others, and I am con- 
vinced that the series as a whole is very valuable,” 


ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S NEW LATIN GRAMMAR. 
A Latin Grammar, for Schools and Colleges, founded on Comparative 
Grammar. By J. H. ALLEN, Lecturer at Harvard University, and J. B. 
GREENOUGH, Professor of Latin at Harvard University. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, 488 pp., crown 8vo, half-moroccy, 63. 


PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSITION. By W. C. Collar, 
Author of ‘‘ The Beginner’s Latin Book,” &c. 268 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Sustained Extracts from Czesar, Livy, Nepos, and Cicero are preceded by care- 
fully graded Exercises for Prose Composition, based upon the Latin passages 
which the pupil has already worked at in translation, A Vocabulary is appended. 


WILLIAMS and LASCELLES’ INTRODUCTION to 
CHEMICAL SCIENCE. Edited by B. P. Lasceiues, M.A., F.C.S., Assistant. 
Master and Librarian at Harrow School. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 
83. 6d., with 50 Illustrations. 


An INTRODUCTION to PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By A. 
P. Gace. With numerous Illustrations and a Chart of Colours and Spectra, 
crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 6. 


ELEMENTS of PHYSICS: a Text-Book for Schools and 
p sem = advanced than the preceding, By ALFRED P, Gace, A.M. 


A COURSE of BENCH-WORK in WOOD: a Handbook 


for Teachers and Pupils in Technical Schools and Manual Training Classes. 
By W. F. M. Goss. With over 300 Iilustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. With an Intro- 
duction by ANDREW Lana, Compiler of ‘‘ The Red Fairy-Book,” ‘‘ The Blue 
Fairy-Book,” &c. With a Map of the Wanderings of Ulysses, Index of 
Proper Names, and a few brief Explanatory Notes. Third and Fourth 
Thousand, square 80, cloth, ls. 64.; also, the Prizo Edition, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


HUDSON’S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. Carefully ex- 
purgated, with Introductions, Explanatory Notes at the bottom of the page, 
and Critical Notes at the end of each volume. By H. N. Hupson, LL.D. 
Each Play separately, square 16mo, cloth, 2s.; paper, ls. 6d. 

A MIDSUMMER, The WINTER’S TALE. , JULIUS CHSAR. 

NIGHT’S DREAM. KING JOHN HAMLET 


The MERCHANT of| RICHARD II. KING LEAR. 
VENICE, RICHARD III. MACBETH. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT) HENRY IV., Part I. ANTONY and COLEO- 
NOTHING. | HENRY IV., Part II. PATRA. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. HENRY V. OTHELLO. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. | HENRY VIII. CYMBELINE, 


ROMEO and JULIET. | CORIOLANUS. 


The TEMPEST. 

Rev. Canon DanIEL, St. John’s Training College, Battersea :—‘I think very 
highly of Hudson’s edition of Shakespeare. The notes are pertinent, clear, and 
adequate, and the introductions are excellent.” 


The WORD BUILDER and SPELLER: a Handbook of 
Spelling and Spellings. Containing many Words and Phrases newly adopted 
into the English Language, together with all the more difficult Older Words, 
arranged upon the principles of Growth, Likeness, and Contrast. By J. H. 
Yoxatt and B, Gregory. Crown S8vo, 64 pp., price 3d. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
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THIS DAY. 


FIELD-MARSHAL VON MOLTKE’S 
HISTORY OF 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR 


OF 1870-71. 
By Field-Marshal Count HELMUTH VON MOLTKE. 
Translated by CLARA BELL and HENRY W. FISCHER. 
With a Map, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 





The TIMES says: 
« At eighty-six years of age the venerable ‘ battle-thinker and 
battle-ruler,’ the man out of whose brains had been evolved the 
plans which in three campaigns in the north, south, and west had 
secured victory to the armies of his country, strong in the sense 
of his duty—that one word which throughout his life had been his 
guiding motive—sits down to write for the nation a popular account 
of the campaign which avelded it into an empire...... Throughout, 
the work is written in that clear, terse style so characteristic of 
the Field-Marshal, and which is so closely copied by the school of 
officers he has educated to carry on the great traditions he has left 
behind him—the Prussian General Staff. The language is abso- 
lutely free from intermixture of foreign or Germanised words, and 
it may be confidently predicted that, as a German classic, it will 
take the foremost rank in the prose literature of the nineteenth 
century...... It is the most masterly précis of a campaign with 
which we are acquainted in military literature.” 





JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE and CO., 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 





KIRKES’ HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 


With 500 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 14s. TWELFTH EDITION. 


A HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By W. 


Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s 
tospital, Examiner in Surgery at the Royal College of 
Surgeons; and Vincent Dormer Harris, M.D. Lond., 
Demonstrator of Physiology at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





GRIFFITH FARRAN & 00.8 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MARY CECIL HAY’S NEW BOOK, 


AMONG the RUINS; and other Stories. 


By Mary Crom Hay, Author of “Brenda Yorke,” ‘* Lester’s Secret,’ 
“Victor and Vanquished.” Cloth, price 2s, 6d,; picture hoards, price 2s. 


NABOTR’S VINEYARD. By the Authors 


of “ An Irish Cousin,” &c. Cloth, price 3s. 61. 


THE BIJOU BYRON. 


Under this title we are publishing in Twelve Volumes, to be issued monthly, 
the COMPLETE WORKS of LORD BYRON. They are in small oblong shape 
quite convenient for the pocket, printed in good clear type, and issued in the 
following styles :— 





Paper limp..c...ccscccccsceocccccereeseeveee Cash net Is, Od. 
Paper boards, antique ...... diesbistastoseies = 1s. 6d. 
Cloth, richly gilt, and gilt tops ........0.+ p 23. 6d. 


These books are supplied to the Bookseller on terms which will not admit of 
their being sold to the public subject to discount. 
VOL. I. NOW READY. 
ConTENTS, 
MEMOIR—HOURS of IDLENESS—ENGLISH BARDS and SCOTCH 


REVIEWERS. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN and WELSH, 
LONDON and SYDNEY. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Great 
Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn 
Tennis Courts, Large Swimming-Bath, 250 Rooms,—Tariff of MANAGER. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTs FoR OCTOBER, 1891. 


1, MR. CHAINE’S SONS, By W. E. Norris, Chaps, 37-40, 

2. WILLIAM COBBETT, 

3. The CULT of CANT. 

4, JANEY, a HUMBLE ADMINISTRATOR. By the Author of “ Ideala,” 
5. CHECK and CHEOK. 

6. SOME PARTICULARS CONCERNING the REV. WILLIAM COLE, 
7. ‘The RUN of the SEASON.” By Fincn Mason, 

8. GOATFELL. 

An IDYLL of ONE, By W. M. Harprnegr, Author of “ Clifford Grey,” &c. 
10. ‘The COMPLEAT ANGLER.” By W. R. Purcwas. 

1l. PHYSIOLOGY of the CONCIERGE. 

12. LOVE or MONEY. By Karuarine Ler. 


= 


Chaps. 35-38. 





SOME NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
By the AUTHOR of “UNDER a CHARM.” 


BEACON FIRES. By E. Werner, 


Author of “Success,” &c. In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘* An interesting and well-written story, and one which, when read, leaves the 
pleasantest impression on the memory. We have no hesitation in saying it is the 
best E. Werner has written.’’—Observer. 


‘* Werner has established her claim to rank with those very few writers whose 
works are, or should be, matters of interest to all readers of cultivation throngh- 
out Europe.”—Graphic, 


By the AUTHOR of “GODFREY HELSTONE.” 
PATIENCE HOLT. By Gerorcaina M. 
Craik, Author of “ Diana,” &c. In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ This author cau always be depen led upon to write a pleasant domestic story 


marked by pretty sentiment and excellent taste, and not without a certain 
quiet humonr,’’—St. James s Gazette. 


Now ready. 


VIOLET MOSES. 


Merrick. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By  Lgonarp 


“ The difficulty of novel-writing is to hit on anything original, but Mr. Merrick, 
so far as our pretty extensive experience goes, is fairly entitled to the honours of 
a discoverer. He has struck into a new social stratum, and he seems to be 
at home in it...... It is doubtful to the very last whether passion or virtue will 
triumph; and the scene where the long and earnest pleading by Mr. Morris of 
his evil cause is broken only by the clamour of the eager gamblers, is powerful 
and pathetic.” —Times, 


Now ready. 


RULING the PLANETS. By Mina 


E. Burton. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


*Ingeniously constructed and worked out.” —Athenzum. 

‘Tf this is a first novel it shows very considerable promise......the story of an 
atrocious swindle...... each step plunges the conspirators deeper in deceit; they 
are treading gingerly through a labyrinth of circumstantial lies ; and the delightful 
thing is the moral tone they preserve throughout...... Just as vice has been rewarded 
and the conspiracy has apparently been crowned with complete success, it is cleverly 
baffled by an unforeseen circumstance, Indeed, the novel is so adroitly worked up 
that it is extremely readable.’’—Times, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘* HER OWN COUNSEL.” 


EVELYN’S CAREER. By the Author 


of “ Dr. Edith Romney.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


**It is pleasant to notice a novel written with so much thought, feeling, and 
discernment of character.”’—Guardian, ‘ 

“Some of the minor characters are excellent and apparently sketched from 
life, with some exaggeration of humorous eccentricities. There is a cobbler in 
eee poy a Radica!, a socialist, and a sceptic who is as proud of having made 

imself as any millionaire, and who stands aggressively on his dignity with his 
social superiors in a distiactly humorous manner.” —Times, 





A NEW EDITION. 
ALDYTH. By Jezssm Forseremt, Author 


of “The First Violin.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


*‘ It is curious that this, which is quite the most interesting of the late Miss 
Fothergill’s novels, should also be quite the least known. Its republication is 
very welcome, and there can be no doubt that, if it were as well known, it would 
be more widely appreciated than any of Miss Fothergill’s books.”—Observer. 


SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


The New and Cheaper Edition is now ready, handsomely bound in red cloth. 
Each Novel complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Thirty-four volumes have now 
appeared. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY’S 


LIST OF AUTUMN 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND CRITICISM. 
William Hogarth: a Memoir. With 


Biblicgraphy and Catalogue of Prints and Paintings by Austin Dosson. With 
numerons I}lustrations and &teel-Plates. 

Mr. Austin Dobson’s new book upon Hogarth will be in one demy octavo 
volume of 400 pages. The earlier chapters will be devoted to the facts of 
Hogarth’s life and an estimate of his genius, whilst the concluding chapters will 
contain a complete and detailed account, with critical notes, of the great artist’s 
prints and paintings. (October. 


Joseph Severn, the Life and Friend- 


ships of. By Wr1it1am SHarpP. With Photogravure Portrait, numerous 
Fac-similes of Letters, and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, over 400 BBs — 
ortly, 


Charles Keene, the Life and Letters 


of, the ‘‘Punch” Artist. By Groree Somes Lararp, With Portrait 
and 15 Full-Page aud 44 smaller I'lustrations. [In preparation. 


Edmond Scherer’s Essays on Eng- 


lish Literature. Translated, with a Critical Introduction, by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY; and a Fine Photogravure Portrait of M. Scherer from a Photo- 
graph by Chalot of Paris. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt, 6s. (October. 


The Life of Christopher Columbus ; 
an Examination of the Historical and Geographical Conditions under which 
the Western Continent was disclosed to Europe; with an Inquiry into the 
Personal History of Cristoval Colon. By Justin Winsor, Author of ‘A 
Narrative and Critical History of America,’ &c, With Maps and numerous 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, £1 ls, [ Shortly. 


The Life of Robert Coates, better 


known as ‘* Romeo”’ and “ Diamond’”’ Coates. By Joun R and Hunter H. 
Ropinson. With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. od. ady, 


The Tombs of the Kings of England. 


By J. CHartes Watt. Dedicated, by permission, t» H.M. the Queen. With 





57 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, £1 1s. (Ready. 
Our English Homer. By Tuomas W. 
Wuirr, M.A. Crown 8vo, buckram, 63. {In the press. 





THE QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS. 


NEW VOLUMES.—Edited by STUART J. REID. 
In uniform crown 8vo vols., with Photogravure Portraits, cloth extra, 33. 61. each. 


The Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. 


By H. D. TraItt, D.U.L. 


Viscount Palmerston, K.G. By the 


Marquis of Lorne, K.T. 


The Earl of Aberdeen. By Sir Artur 


Gorpon, G.C.M.4. 


FINE-ART BOOKS AND CHOICE EDITIONS. 
The Works of Oliver Wendell 


Holmes. New Riverside Edition. With 4 Portraits. PROSE WORKS 
in 10 vols., each with an Index. POEMS in 4 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, £4 4s, 
Also a limited Large-Paper Edition, bound in boards, £14 14s, net. 


The Flowers of Japan and the Art 


of Floral Arrangement. By Josian Conver, F.R.I.B.A., Professor 
of Architecture, and Architect to the Imperial Japanese Government. With 
Illustrations in Colours by Japanese Artists; text beautifully printed in 
Japan. Imperial 4to, Illustrated paper covers, £2 2s. net. 


Historic Bindings in the Bodleian 


Library. A Quarto Book, containining 24 Plates, reproduced by Ortho- 
chromatic Photography from the Originals, and fully described by W. Sat 
Brassineton, Member of the Architectural and Historical Society of Oxford. 
(Prospectus on application.) 


The Grammar of the Lotus: a New 


History of Classic Ornament as a Development of Sun Worship. With 
Observations on the ‘‘ Bronze Culture’’ of Prehistoric Europe as derived 
from Egypt, based on the Study of Patterns. By W. H. Goopyrar, M.A. 
1 vol. royal 4to, boards, 300 pp., and upwards of 1,000 Illustrations in 67 pp. 
of Plates, and 200 Text Cuts, price £3 3s. net. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE. 
IMPORTANT NEW SERIES. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Company beg to state that they have made 
arrangements for the publication of a group of volumes, by distinguished living 
representative men in the Church of England, and in the chief branches of British 
Nonconformity, which will be published under the general title of ‘‘ PREACHERS 
of the AGE.” The volumes will be uniform in size, appearance, and price, and 
each will contain some 12 or 14 Sermons or Addresses specially chosen or written 
for the Series. They will be issued in crown 8vo, cloth extra, at 3s. 6d. each, and 
will contain fine Photogravure Portraits reproduced, in most instances, from un- 
published Photographs. It is also proposed to add to each volume a bibliography 
of the books already published by the Author. 




















EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL, 


My Personal Experiences in Equa- 


torial Africa as Medical \fficer of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition 
By Tuos. HeazLE Parke, Hon. D.C.L. ‘Durh.), Hon. Fellow Royal Collons 
of Surgeons, Ireland, &c., Surgeon Army Medici Staff. With Map, Portrait 
and numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, #1 1s. [October, : 


Lord Randolph Churchill’s South 


African Travels, including bis Survey of Mashonaland and his 

Study of Life at Johannesburg. Illustrated with Sketches made on 

the spot by Captain Giles, R.A., Commander of the Expedition. 8vo, cloth, 
[Early in 1892, 





Seven Years in the Soudan: being a 
Record of Explorations, Adventures, and Campaigns against the Arab Slave. 
Hunters. By RomoLo Wess PasHa. Collected and Edited by his Son, 
Frei1x Gessi. With Portraits and numerous Illustrations from Sketches on 
the spot. Demy 8vo, cloth, 183. [November, 


Coomassie and Magdala: the Story of 
Two British Campaigns in Africa. By Henry M.Staniey. Eutirely New 
and Abridged Edition, with all the Original Iliustrations, crown 8vo, with 
Map, cloth, 5+. 6d. (October, 


A Winter Cruise in Summer Seas; 


or, How I Found Health. By CHartes C.AtTcHIsON. Profusely Illustrated 
by Walter W. Buckley. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 163. (October, 


At the Antipodes: Travels in Australia, 


New Zealand, F.ji Islands, the New Hebrides, New Ca'edonia, and South 
America, 1888-1889. By G. VeERscnHuuR Translated by Mary Daniets, 
Numerous Illustrations and Map, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, (October, 


The Philippine Islands: a Historical, 


Geographbica', Ethnograph’c :],Social, aud Commercial Sketch of the Philippine 

Archipelago and its Political Dependencies, By JoHn Foreman, F.R.G.S, 

In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 500 pp., with Map and Frontispiece, cloth extra, fe Is, 
eady, 


es - ag 
A Transatlantic Holiday; or, Notes 
of a Visit t» the Eastern States of America. By T. Fitz-Patrick, M.D, 
Author of “ An Autumn Cruise in the #gean.”’ With Illustrations, crown 
8.0, cloth, 10s. 64, [Shortly. 


Bombay and Western India. By 
Jamrs Dovuetas. Dedicated to the Duke and Duchess of Cnnanght. With 
Maps and Plans, 14 Full-page Photogravures, and over 10) other Illustra. 
tions, 2 vols. imperial 8v», cloth, gilt top, b-fore publication, £1 153. ; after 
publication, £2 23. [In preparation, 


7 
Sport and Work on the Nepaul 
Frontier, with which is incorporated ‘‘ Tent Life in Tiger Land,’ Being 
Twelve Years’ Sporting Reminiscences of a Pioneer Planter in an Indian 
Frontier District. By the Hon. Jas. Inaxis (‘‘ Maori”), Minister for Public 
Instruction, Sydney, Author of “Our New Zealand Cousins,” & With 22 
Illustrations in Chromo-Lithography, 1 royal 8vv vol., 700 pp., cloth extra, 
£1 1s, [ Ready. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 


Mrs. Dines’ Jewels. By W. Cuarx 


RvussEtL, Anthor of “The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’” “ Jack’s Court- 
ship,’ &c. Crown 8v0, cloth, 23. 61. [December. 


Godiva Durleigh. By Saran Dovupnzy, 


Author of ‘‘ A Woman’s Glory,” ‘ Where the Dew Falls in London,” &. 
3 vols., crown 8yvo, cloth, 31s. 6d. (October. 


A Dream of Millions, and other Stories. 


By M. BerHam Epwarps, Author of ‘‘ Half Way,” &. Crown 8vo, paper 
covers, 1s. [Ready. 


The Valley Council; or, Leaves from 
the Journal of Thomas Bateman, of Canbelego Station, N.'S.W. Edited by 
Percy Ciarke, Author of *‘ Three Diggers,” &c, Crown 8vo, with I!lustra- 
tions, cloth, 63. [ October. 


A Dark Place of the Earth. By 


ALFRED CLARK, Forest Department, Ceylon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





ee (October. 
Prairie and Bush. By Grorcs Dunperpate. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s, [ October. 


A Creature of the Night: an Italian 


Enigma. By Feravus Hume, Author of ‘‘The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, boards, ls, October. 


Stories by Rudyard Kipling. Library 


Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 63. each, 


NEW WORKS BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
The Squirrel Inn. With numerous 


lllustrations, vrown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


Rudder Grangers Abroad. Crown 


8vo, 2s. 6d. 








*,* A FULL LIST of AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS (16 pp.) will be sent post-free on application. 
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